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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N view of the persistence of rumours and specula- 
tions, it seems desirable to state plainly that there 
is no general pact, or agreement, or conspiracy 


between the Liberal and Labour Parties. A very 
sensible compromise has been reached on the Coal 
Mines Bill, by which certain amendments moved by 
Liberal members to improve the Bill have been 
accepted by the Government, and any attempt to 
destroy the Bill has been abandoned by the Liberal 
Party. That is the only agreement that has been 
reached. In view of the attitude which the Liberals 
have from the first adopted towards the Bill, the Tory 
pose of incredulity regarding this arrangement is 
ridiculous. Before the Second Reading, the Liberals 
offered their support if certain changes were made in 
the Bill; these were refused, and the majority of the 
Party therefore voted against the Second Reading. 
Since then the Bill has been greatly improved in Com- 
mittee, from the Liberal point of view; the Govern- 
ment having been once defeated (on the obnoxious 
export levy proposal), and having accepted various 
amendments. To destroy the Bill now would throw 
the industry back into chaos, and create the most 
serious danger of another coal stoppage. It would also 
weaken the Government at a time when it is extremely 
important that the Government should speak con- 
fidently for the whole nation. So much for the alleged 
pact. ‘ 


* * * 
There is one solid bit of progress to be reported in 
connection with the Naval Conference. Japan has 
definitely decided to accept the Reed-Matsudaira com- 
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promise, subject to certain reservations. The text of 
the reply is not available at the time of writing, but 
its effect appears to be broadly as follows: Japan 
accepts, for the period 1980-36, a tonnage of 108,400 
tons in 8-in gun cruisers ; 100,450 tons in light cruisers ; 
105,500 tons in destroyers, and 52,700 tons in sub- 
marines. This gives her 72 per cent. of the American 
tonnage in heavy cruisers, 70 per cent. in light cruisers 
and destroyers, and parity in submarines; but after 
1936, when the last three big cruisers of the American 
programme are completed, the Japanese ratio in this 
class will fall to 60 per cent. The principal reservations 
are two. Japan reserves the right to raise again, after 
1935, the question of a permanent 70 per cent. ratio 
in heavy cruisers; and she wishes the replacement age 
of submarines to be reduced in order that her dock- 
yards may not be kept entirely idle. 


* * * 


So far as Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan are concerned, this brings agreement well within 
sight, and it is understood that the provisional agree- 
ment with Japan includes a substantial measure of 
reduction in capital ships. Any figures agreed between 
the three Powers must, however, be to some extent 
contingent on the buiiding programmes of other coun- 
tries, and the prospects of even a provisional Five- 
Power Agreement continue to turn on the efforts that 
are being made to devise a formula which will satisfy 
the French demand for * security,” as a preliminary 
to the entry of the United States into a Consultative 
Pact. The course of these, negotiations is ‘exxremely 
obscure. Mr. MacTonaid has aaacuneed that the Gov- 
ernment will:not enter into any coramitments which 
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go beyond those resulting from the Covenant and the 
Locarno Treaties. He added that the French Govern- 
ment ** did not ask, and never have asked ”’ that Great 
Britain should assume additional obligations. It is 
merely, it seems, a question of clarifying and defining 
those obligations, especially those incurred under 
Article 16 of the Covenant. This explanation leaves 
us little less mystified than before; for it is hard to 
see how any new definition of our obligations under 
Article 16 can give France greater security, of the kind 
she demands, unless it ties us down more extensively 
or more tightly than before. Still, it is all to the good 
that an apparent impasse should resolve itself into the 
search for a formula. 
* * * 


Two obvious comments on the situation suggest 
themselves. In the first place, it is extraordinary that 
neither the French nor apparently anyone else seem 
able to realize the strength of the deterrent to war that 
can be provided without commitments of a purely 
military character being undertaken by anybody. In 
the second place, the aversion to ‘‘ entanglements,” 
which is now being advertised by the British almost 
as much as by the Americans, involves a singular blind- 
ness to the fact that force of circumstances entangles 
Great Powers in other people’s wars quite as often as 
definite alliances. Sooner or later all the Powers will 
be forced to a consideration of realities, and to the 
conclusion that the only method of providing security, 
against either attack or entanglement, is by the erection 
of barriers against war breaking out, and that these 
barriers need not be of an exclusively military char- 
acter. Meanwhile, we may hope for the best from the 
** search for a formula ’’—provided it extends to the 
search for a formula to solve the Franco-Italian parity 
issue, against which any agreement with France may 
otherwise be broken. 

. * ” 

The report of the Palestine Commission of Inquiry 
[Cmd. 3580] is an able and conscientious document. 
It is true, as the Zionists complain, that the Commis- 
sioners have gone beyond their brief, but the result 
should at least assist the Government in getting clear 
on the facts. As to the actual disorders, the majority 
of the Commissioners are satisfied that the outbreak 
was spontaneous. Certain high dignitaries like the 
Mufti must bear the responsibility of having followed 
a policy which aroused passion on the one side and 
exasperation on the other, but they did not, in the 
Commissioners’ opinion, desire disorder, far less incite 
it. The British local authorities are also exonerated, 
and Mr. Luke’s decision that the Jews should not be 
allowed to arm is endorsed by the Commissioners. The 
incidents at the Wailing Wall are recognized as the 
spark which fired the formidable charge of racial and 
religious passion, but the responsibility for the ex- 
plosion is not definitely brought home to individuals. 
It should be noted, however, that Mr. Snell, in a 
minority report, takes a more severe view than his 
colleagues both of the conduct of the Mufti and the 
Arab Executive, and of the statesmanship of the local 
authorities. In particular he blames the Government 
for negotiating with the organizers of the Jewish 
demonstration at the Wailing Wall on August 15th, 
instead of laying down firmly the conditions of access. 

* * * 


It is with the future, however, that we are most 
concerned. The Commissioners recommend no increase 
in the police force and no reinforcement of the garrison 
—which,.in a sense, is a.vote of confidence in the two 
races.: "Fie. pribeipal: reportimendations. pf the report 
relate to broad questions‘of policy, ud to"mmigration. 
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Under the first head, the British Government are urged 
to explain clearly how they intend to give effect to 
their promise to make a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine without prejudice to the other races in that 
country. At present, many thousands of Arabs believe 
the two things to be incompatible. The problems raised 
by immigration and land purchase are admittedly 
serious. Immigrants are said by the Commissioners to 
be pouring into Palestine faster than the country can 
absorb them. Jewish land purchases are creating a 
class of landless, discontented Arabs who will be diffi- 
cult to control. Anybody with any knowledge of the 
Middle East will realize the gravity of these state- 
ments. The majority Commissioners believe that the 
land cannot support a larger agricultural population 
than at present, unless methods of farming undergo a 
radical change. Mr. Snell thinks there is still room for 
reclamation of unexploited land, but that the Arabs 
can only be protected in possession of their land if 
it is cultivated efficiently. Either view suggests ugly 
problems. The chief moral of the Inquiry seems to be 
the need for a more clearly thought-out policy, parti- 
cularly on the economic side. It should be noted that 
although the Commission included a Conservative, a 
Liberal, and a Labour Member, these gentlemen were 
not nominated by their respective parties. 
* * . 


The negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
were opened, on March 8lst, by a public and plenary 
session, at which Mr. Arthur Henderson welcomed the 
Egyptian delegation, and expressed his confidence that 
the relations between Great Britain and Egypt would 
be ‘* secured on a basis of permanent friendship and 
alliance.’”’ Nahas Pasha replied equally cordially and 
equally optimistically. These, of course, were formali- 
ties ; but they were formalities not without significance. 
That an Egyptian Premier, the leader of a Wafdist 
Government, should be able to refer publicly to ‘* the 
spirit of real understanding and conciliation ’’ under- 
lying the British proposals, and to discuss the prospects 
of the negotiations in a speech free from any suggestion 
of haggling, marks a very real advance on the days of 
Zaghloul. There seems good reason to believe that 
the Egyptian Government feels itself strong enough 
to negotiate sincerely on, the basis of the British pro- 
posals and that any adjustments they may have to 
propose for the satisfaction of Egyptian amour propre 
are likely to be on points of detail rather than of 
principle. 

* * * 

German home politics have returned to the normal 
with a rapidity that is almost startling. The ink had 
hardly dried on President Hindenburg’s signature of 
the ratified Young Plan when, on Thursday, the Ger- 
man Coalition was broken up on a purely domestic 
issue. The cause was the deficit in the unemployment 
insurance fund. The Trade Unions refused to accept 
the provisional solution put forward by the Cabinet 
(which would have raised the workmen’s and em- 
ployers’ contributions), and the Socialist Ministers 
were left with no alternative but to resign. There is 
some evidence that the Socialists have since regretted 
the decision; but they are now definitely out of the 
Government, and an epoch has passed. A new Govern- 
ment has been formed by Dr. Bruening, of the 
Catholic Centre Party. It is definitely a Government 
of the Right, or rather, if the Nationalists permit it 
to live, it certainly will be. It consists of Democrats, 
Centre, People’s Party, Economic Party, and 
Nationalists. It is a minority Government, for even 
if it were to receive the full support of the Nationalists, 
it would have a very small majority only, and in fact, 
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although the Bruening Cabinet has two Nationalists 
in it, they are dissident Nationalists who have quar- 
relled with the party chief, Herr Hugenburg. Whether, 
in these circumstances, the new Government will get 
sufficient Nationalist support to keep it alive is as yet 
unknown. Its position both in the short and the long 
run is essentially precarious. 
* * * 

The best that can be said of M. Tardieu’s Govern- 
ment is that it is keeping its head above water, and that 
mainly owing to the brilliant political gymnastics of 
M. Tardieu himself. This does not imply any dis- 
paragement of either the good will or capability of 
M. Tardieu or his colleagues, but merely that it is 
impossible to govern consistently and well if an 
immense amount of energy is wasted in party bicker- 
ings and in the effort to keep on top of the Parlia- 
mentary situation. While M. Tardieu’s policy is largely 
taken over from that of the Left, he relies for his 
majority on a considerable section of the Right (and 
the Extreme Right!). At times, as on the question of 
free education in the lowest class of State secondary 
schools, he is able to throw a sop to the Right (in this 
case by saying that the measure was merely experi- 
mental), and at the same time obtain the support of 
most of the Left. In the case of the Young Plan, if 
the Radical-Socialists had not pocketed their personal 
hostility to M. Tardieu and voted in accordance with 
their real views, his Government might even have 
fallen. The only serious opposition to the Young Plan 
itself came from members of the Extreme Right, but 
fortunately he was able to depend upon the official 
opposition to give him an overwhelming majority. The 
real strength of the opposition will only be shown when 
the Naval Conference is over and the Budget finally 
passed. 

* * * 

At the end of last week the Irish Free State 
Government was defeated on a Private Member’s Bill 
to amend the Old Age Pensions Act. Mr. Cosgrave 
and his Cabinet promptly resigned, and seem to have 
strengthened their position by so doing. The Labour 
Party declared that it would not support Mr. de Valera 
while he maintained his implacable hostility to the 
Treaty, and Mr. de Valera was therefore defeated for 
the Presidency by a majority of thirty-nine. The 
Republicans revenged themselves by refusing to vote 
for the Labour leader, Mr. O’Connell, who was accord- 
ingly rejected by a majority of sixty-five. Mr. Cosgrave 
was then re-elected by a majority of fifteen. 

* * * 

The text of the Government’s Slum Clearance Bill 
is now available. The first part of the Bill deals with 
alternative methods by which local authorities will 
be enabled to tackle slum dwellings in order to abolish 
them. By one method local authorities will be entitled 
to make compulsory orders to the owners placing the 
burden and expense of clearance upon them. By an 
alternative method they will be entitled to purchase 
the land itself and arrange for demolition afterwards. 
The great merit of these provisions seems to be that 
they entitle the local authority to take action before its 
whole scheme has been approved by the Ministry of 
Health; and in that way they simplify procedure. The 
Bill also makes provision for improvement schemes, 
and enables compensation to: be paid to displaced per- 
sons for removal expenses and towards any loss which, 
in the view of the local authority, they sustain by 
reason of disturbance to trade and business. 

+. * = 

The second part of the Bill deals with repairs and 

demolition, and provides that the appeal tribunal shall 
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be the County Court instead of the Ministry of Health. 
Local authorities (on the refusal of the owners) are em- 
powered to carry out repairs themselves. and to claim 
the cost afterwards from the owners. A third part of 
the Bill makes it obligatory upon local authorities to 
submit a housing programme every five years. This is 
probably designed to make them think and plan ahead. 
The financial section will be regarded by many Liberals 
as the cardinal feature of the Bill; this section pro- 
vides, not for family allowances, but for ** unit allow- 
ances.”’ The proposed grant is to be directed not to- 
wards aiding poor tenants to pay rents, but towards 
aiding local authorities to rehouse as many persons as 
they can be proved to have displaced by their schemes 
(quite another formula). The normal grants will be 
45s. per person, rising to 50s. in rural areas, and 70s. on 
expensive sites. It is noteworthy that the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN describes Mr. Greenwood’s scheme as ** bold 
and imaginative--the best thing which the present 
Government has yet produced.”’ 


* * * 


On October 7th, 1929, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst published, in all his newspapers, a signed 
article, extolling ** the courage, and the conviction, 
and the devotion to high principle ’? of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. On March 29th, 19380, all the Hearst 
newspapers contained an open letter to Mr. MacDonald, 
not signed, but obviously inspired by Mr. Hearst, in- 
forming the British Prime Minister that the American 
people had lost faith in him. ‘“ In brief, MacDonald,”’ 
runs this remarkable document, “ are you the friend 
you pretend to be or the slyest, smoothest, and trickiest 
diplomat that has come out of England since the time 
when Arthur Balfour in 1922 proceeded gently and 
painlessly to sink our American Navy?’ Comment 
appears to be superfluous—but ‘* MacFlecknoe ”’ pro- 
vides it in another column. 


* * * 


When (or if) Mr. Snowden embodies in his Budget 
proposals for the taxation of land values he is assured 
of substantial support from the local authorities. New- 
castle, with a ** Moderate ’*’ Council, is the latest big 
city whose experience has led it to demand this kind 
of fiscal reform. It would seem that Newcastle has 
not gained its experience for nothing, for in the last 
ten years it has paid £205,000 for land on which, pre- 
vious to its sale, the total amount paid in rates was 
no more than £520 a year. 


* * * 


An appeal for £15,000, either by donations or in 
£1 shares with dividend restricted to a maximum of 
5 per ceni., has been issued by Brynmawr and Clydach 
Valley Industries, Ltd. This Society, registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, has been 
formed as an attempt at reconstruction, rather than 
relief, by encouraging the starting of industries which 
may offer work to unemployed miners or others in the 
neighbourhood of Brynmawr. A Bootmaking Society 
is already in existence as a result of these efforts; it 
has been working for four months, and is paying its 
way. With a capital of only £500, wages are being 
paid at the rate of £1,500 a year. Other industries in 
which plans are maturing include furniture making, 
stocking making, some branches of agriculture, and 
afforestation. The plan is certainly admirable in con- 
ception, and under a Committee of Management which 
includes men like Mr. William Albright of Birmingham 
and Mr. Thomas Hackett, Works Manager of the 
Bournville Chocolate Factory, it should have a good 
chance of success. 
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MR. SNOWDEN’S PROBLEM 


2. CHURCHILL’S fifth Budget has closed with 
Miz: third deficit. The first two deficits—£14 

millions in 1925 and £36? millions in 1926—were 
immediately due to the coal subsidy and the coal 
stoppage, though their ultimate causes lie deeper. The 
present deficit results, if not from Mr. Churchill’s more 
flagrant defects, at least from his incorrigible optimism, 
which led him grossly to overestimate revenue and 
underestimate expenditure. With the single exception 
of the Customs, which yielded a minute surplus, not one 
of the important taxes came up to expectations. The 
excise fell £3 millions below the estimates; motor 
vehicle duties gross (not the Exchequer’s share) were 
half a million down; the shortage on income tax was £2 
millions; on surtax (formerly super-tax) £1} millions; 
on death duties £1} millions; on stamps £5} millions. 
Only the expiring E.P.D. and Corporation Profits Tax 
and the trifling land tax and mineral rights duty lighten 
the gloom. Taking tax receipts as a whole, the short 
fall was over £18 millions; and, though the non-tax 
receipts make a rather better showing, the final 
deficiency in revenue exceeded £12,800,000. The excess 
of expenditure over the Budget estimate was £6 mil- 
lions, savings mainly on payments to local taxation 
accounts and to the Road Fund offsetting to some 
extent the £8 millions excess on the Civil Services 
which resulted from underestimating the cost of the 
beet sugar subsidy and of de-rating relief, and from 
larger expenditure on unemployment. In the light of 
these facts it is plain that responsibility for the deficit 
of £14,800,000, which was actually realized (instead of 
an anticipated surplus of £4 millions), must rest 
mainly with Mr. Churchill, who framed the Budget, 
and not with Mr. Snowden, who administered it. 

No matter at whose door responsibility must be 
laid, a deficit is a most uncomfortable thing for what- 
ever Chancellor is in office. True, it does not mean that 
income has fallen short of actual expenditure; under 
our financial system deficits merely reduce the amount 
actually applied to debt redemption. But the very 
fact that the outstanding dead-weight debt is larger 
than it should have been, that the interest charge is 
correspondingly heayier, still more the deficiencies of 
revenue which mainly caused the deficit—these circum- 
stances do not make the task confronting Mr. Snowden 
any easier. 

In private life we cut our coat according to our 
cloth ; as a nation we reverse the process. Though the 
actual figures will not be known until Budget day, it 
is already clear that expenditure this year (apart from 
the Post Office) will amount to not less than £800 
millions, and may well be more. What is the com- 
position of this, the largest total for eight years past ? 
The service of the national debt, pensions, and insur- 
ance account for nearly five-eighths of the whole. If 
Mr. Snowden keeps to the present arrangements, the 
National Debt will require £355 millions; any change 
he may make will certainly increase this figure. Pen- 
sions total just under £100 millions—War Pensions 
accounting for £52 millions, non-contributory Old Age 
Pensions for £361 millions, contributory Widows’, 
Orphans’, and Old Age Pensions for £9 millions, and 
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superannuation allowances and the like for the rest. 
Hfealth Insurance and Unemployment Insurance take 
£33} millions, the lion’s share (£26} millions) being for 
Unemployment Insurance. Of the remaining three- 
eighths, Defence absorbs £110 millions and Education 
£55 millions—half as much as defence. The de-rating 
scheme costs £45 millions, of which £380 millions is a 
new charge. To the cost of the roads the Exchequer 
contributes £21 millions; to the cost of the police it 
contributes £10} millions. The housing subsidy 
requires £14 millions, the beet sugar subsidy £5} 
millions, while Mr. Thomas’s unemployment policy is 
content with some £2 millions. All other services 
lumped together, the whole cost of civil administration 
(apart from education), our diplomatic and consular 
representation overseas, stationery, printing, the 
upkeep of Government buildings, rates on Government 
property, prisons, agriculture, forestry, and the many 
other services required and provided in the complex 
modern State—all these multifarious activities, without 
which the structure and working of contemporary life 
would be widely different, cost, in round figures, some 
£50 millions. 

Mr. Snowden will announce how he proposes to 
raise the money which will pay for all this expenditure 
on Monday week, and until then it is idle to speculate 
whether increased Customs and Excise duties, higher 
income tax, surtax on incomes under £2,000, fresh 
imposts, or some combination of these methods will 
prove to be his choice. In any event, he will have to 
find a substantial sum. At the moment no layman 
can do more than guess at the revenue estimates for the 
year; but, taking future prospects into account, and 
remembering Mr. Snowden’s commendable prudence in 
such matters, remembering, too, the reserve of £20 
millions which the surpluses of 1927 and 1928 placed in 
the Rating Suspense Account, the additional revenue 
that will have to be found will probably amount to 
approximately £30 millions; while if the Sinking Fund 
is strengthened, or if a considerable margin is provided 
for future contingencies, then a further £10 millions of 
new money may be needed. There is a vague notion in 
uninformed quarters that the whole sum may be raised 
by increasing the surtax. It may therefore be worth 
while to indicate the magnitude of the sum required in 
terms of direct taxation. An additional £30 millions 
from the surtax would mean more than doubling the 
present rates of tax, even if it could be correctly 
assumed that higher rates would not lower the yield. 
On the other hand, sixpence on the income tax would 
produce a little under £30 millions in a full year, but 
only about half that sum in 1930-31. To raise the 
money from income tax alone would require an extra 
shilling in the £. 

If Mr. Snowden is to achieve real success he must 
not produce a stop-gap Budget. On the contrary, this 
year must see the beginnings of permanent order in our 
financial arrangements. Of Churchillian methods the 
country has had enough and to spare. Never in our 
financial history have such dazzling rhetorical fireworks 
shadowed such deeds of fiscal darkness. Recurring 
deficits, raids on the Sinking Fund both open and 
concealed, the Road Fund plundered, Unemployment 
Insurance helped towards bankruptcy, vast capital 
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sums applied to current expenditure instead of to debt 
redemption, heavy commitments embarked on at the 
very moment of plunging back to the gold standard, 
more heavy commitments towards local authorities 
undertaken without due regard to revenue, new protec- 
tive imposts by the score, budgets framed to catch votes 
instead of to balance, jugglery with the accounts, in 
short, every vice of finance and not one of its virtues— 
the country is tired of all these things and will not 
tolerate their continuance. 

But if a return to honest methods and sound 
finance is the first necessity, it is not by any means the 
last. The present year is critical. It confronts us with 
a volume of expenditure which is at once the legacy of 
war-time effort and the consequence of conscious social 
policy. The margin for economy is small. Unless dis- 
armament on an international scale becomes practical 
politics—and the course of the Naval Conference is not 
altogether encouraging—or unless drastic reorganiza- 
tion is undertaken, our expenditure on defence is bound 
not to diminish, but to increase. The present Govern- 
ment’s extension of Widows’ Pensions—which will be 
a growing charge until 1943—and the large extra pro- 
vision for Unemployment show the direction of expen- 
diture on the social services. Slum clearance will 
require a lot of money if it is to be effective; and the 
raising of the school age and the reorganization of the 
schools will not be cheap. If the National Debt is to 
be redeemed at a reasonable speed and the burden 
lightened during the lifetime of the present generation, 
large successful conversions must be made, Mr. 
Churchill’s burglarious fixed charge abandoned, and the 
Sinking Fund strengthened along the lines recom- 
mended by the Colwyn Committee. In the field of 
general administration there is room for savings—to 
take a small but flagrant example, we are now spend- 
ing £180,000 on the Secret Service, twice as much as 
on the League of Nations and four times as much as 
in 1918, with what benefit heaven alone knows—but in 
the very nature of things these savings cannot be large. 
And, while the only sound hope of substantial economy 
lies in the steady fall in the cost of War Pensions and 
the gradual reduction in the National Debt charge, on 
every side are further outlays ably advocated by strong 
sections of public opinion and fresh reforms which must 
soon be tackled. 

Although the immediate problem is to find the cash 
to pay our bills, the fundamental problem is to stimu- 
late the productive activity which provides the ultimate 
sources of revenue. On the narrowest view this is so. 
Even a cow must be well fed if she is to yield her full 
quota of milk. And incomparably more essential, on 
the broadest grounds, is at present the wise husbanding 
of our national resources. Our most vital need is to 
encourage industry, expand production, and increase 
employment. It is true that, just as there are Rother- 
meres who would like to lower taxes, scrap social 
services, and damn the consequences, so also there are 
Maxtons who believe that the capitalists have swag in 
plenty and need only to be squeezed enough to make 
them disgorge. Both these policies, in our opinion, are 
hopelessly misguided. The proper policy must eschew 
both these extremes. Of the former there is no danger. 
But it is far from unlikely that Mr. Snowden, though 
not bemused by the Maxtonian mirage, may neverthe- 
less feel that direct taxation can be pushed much 
farther, and that indirect taxation is neither necessary 
nor just; and consequently that his Budget, framed in 
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this doctrinaire spirit, may place too much of the 
burden on the richer few and too little on the poorer 
many. Those endowed with a social conscience are, 
indeed, strongly urged towards this course. The case 
against it is one of expediency, and is contained in the 
articles we published in November and January last 
on ** the limits of insular Socialism.’’ To the prac- 
tical considerations advanced in those articles no 
answer has been forthcoming, and we believe that they 
re unanswerable. 

Mr. Snowden’s main preoccupation should be to 
avert a ** flight from the pound,”’ or, in positive terms, 
to restore confidence, encourage production, promote 
national development, expand employment, and |. 
increase wealth. To achieve these ends we believe that 
it is necessary for him to convince the direct taxpayer 
that purely unproductive expenditure of a redistribu- 
tive character will be firmly prohibited for the next 
few years, and that our energies will be concentrated 
on the restoration and development of national pro- 
ductivity. 


THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 


REDIT must be given to the last Government for 

the passing of the Local Government Act which came 

into force on April 1st, 1930. It represents largely the 
results of a Ministry of Health Inquiry instituted and in- 
spired by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. That inquiry was 
chiefly concerned with the investigation of the various 
hospital systems of the country and their practical appli- 
cation, and it must have revealed the fact that for the 
most part they were unsatisfactory—knowledge which 
could have been supplied them by most patients of the 
poor and middle classes. The effect of these revelations 
has been embodied in the new Act, and no doubt explains 
its all-embracing and revolutionary character. Briefly 
stated it means the following: All hospitals of every type, 
at present paid for out of the Rates and administered by 
local bodies such as the Poor Law Guardians, will come 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Council for the area. 
For example, the London County Council will have under 
its own direction the services of the Poor Law Guardians 
of London and of the Metropolitan Asylums Board which, 
together with the beds they have already provided in 
various institutions, will reach the astounding total of 
75,000 beds. When this figure is compared with the beds 
provided by all the ‘* voluntary ’’ hospitals for the London 
area, namely, 14,000, a better idea can be obtained of the 
immensity of the scheme. One might imagine that this 
tremendous number of beds would be more than enough 
to accommodate the sick requiring treatment in London, 
but this is far from being the case either in the capital 
or elsewhere in Great Britain. Nevertheless, whilst the 
‘** voluntary ”? hospitals are overcrowded and _ possess 
scandalously long waiting lists, neighbouring Poor Law 
institutions may contain a considerable number of empty 
beds. A remark to this effect appeared recently in an even- 
ing paper which actually gave the name of a well-known 
hospital and its area. The reason for this is simple. 
General hospitals enjoy a high reputation and popularity, 
which in fact they deserve for the work which their limited 
resources permit them to accomplish, but the Poor Law 
Institutions are, for the most part, abhorred by all classes. 
There are many reasons for this serious state of affairs, 
not all of which are justified, and it is one of the objects 
of the Local Government Act to bring about a complete 
change in the attitude of the public. There is first and 
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foremost a deep-rooted prejudice against what are con- 
sidered pauper institutions. The public not only considers 
them to be institutions for the destitute, but also believes 
that the treatment given, both medical and personal, is of 
a correspondingly invidious nature. To a great extent this 
is true, although there are many outstanding exceptions, 
the number of which is increasing fairly rapidly. There 
is no doubt, however, that most of the buildings are dismal 
in the extreme, the equipment insufficient, the medical 
staff often junior, yet entrusted with all types of treatment 
including major operations, and the rules and their appli- 
cation by the nursing staff of such a nature as to oblige the 
patients to realize fully their exact position in the social 
scale. Yet these are the institutions which are the alter- 
native for sick people for whom there is no room in the 
** voluntary ”’ hospitals, and who cannot afford to pay the 
exorbitant fees of nursing homes, often inferior to either. 
It is hoped that, under the new Act, there will be co- 
operation and co-ordination of such a nature that the 
present inequalities of treatment and accommodation 
offered will be eliminated. To this end, various schemes 
for improvement have already been submitted by respon- 
sible bodies, including Voluntary Hospital committees. 
Another obvious absurdity will now also be remedied under 
the new scheme. Previously Poor Law Institutions only 
accepted patients from their own sharply limited area, in 
contrast to the voluntary hospitals. With such a crying 
need for beds, it is a scandal that a parochial system of 
this kind should ever have been permitted. 

It has been proposed that the Voluntary Hospitals 
should act in an advisory capacity to those supported by 
the rates, and various extremely interesting and significant 
schemes have been put forward to this end. Among the 
suggestions one is that the honorary staffs of the ‘* volun- 
tary ’’ hospitals should be available for consultation by the 
State-managed institutions, or even become a permanent 
part of the staff of the latter. Some hospitals, apparently, 
are willing, and in some cases even anxious, to take over 
whole wards for which all their resources in the matter 
of scientific equipment and laboratory facilities should be 
available. They welcome such a scheme as a means of ex- 
tending their own accommodation by sending cases which 
may require only good nursing and attention elsewhere, 
while remaining under their own supervision. Such a plan 
would make the general hospital the central organization, 
with the neighbouring institutions acting as ancillaries. 

It would appear that the time is now not far distant 
when the slight of inadequate treatment and “‘ pauperism ”’ 
will be entirely removed, and the efficiency of our hospitals 
will be as great as the best Continental services, which are, 
by the way, entirely State-aided. 

This brings me to the most important aspect of the 
imminent change in hospital management. Under the 
workings of the new Act, we shall have a dual Hospital 
system, the one section supported out of public rates, the 
other out of public charity. Although the former has a 
regular source of funds on which to depend and forms a 
complete organization, it will be dependent, at any rate 
in the matter of expert advice, on the financially weaker 
and more varied types of organization comprising the 
** voluntary ”’ hospitals. For the immediate present, co- 
operation between the two is of a tacit nature and largely 
dependent on the goodwill of neighbouring institutions ; the 
position of the ‘* voluntary *” hospital being that of the 
old hand at the job advising the other as to how things 
should be done. But from the nature of the suggestions 
and general medical opinion, it is obvious that the co- 
operation will not end there. The change of policy will 
show itself practically, in an all-round improvement of 
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public medical services which, translated into terms of 
actual medical treatment, will mean that the individual 
will not find so much to choose between the two types of 
institution. By utilizing existing hospital services the 
authorities have in the past been enabled to make use 
of valuable apparatus and organization already pro- 
vided by charitable funds, and _ have, therefore, 
effected economies. It is obvious that the volun- 
tary hospitals will not give their valuable advice and help 
without some form of payment, and the question will arise 
as to its nature and extent. Finally, it will occur to many 
individuals, who perhaps have become rather tired of 
responding to the plea of *‘ Save our Hospitals,”? that the 
Government might go a few steps further and relieve them 
of the remaining financial responsibilities. 

It will be seen that what I am attempting to trace is 
the logical conclusion of a process which has been going on 
gradually for years, and will receive an undoubted impetus 
as a result of the new Act, namely, State support of hos- 
pitals. This will not necessarily lead to State management, 
as might be feared. In practice, indeed, that will for- 
tunately be impossible, since every such institution must 
by reason of its intensely individual character remain auto- 
nomous. It will mean, however, that no hospital will have 
the excuse of poverty for any lack of accommodation, 
staffing, and equipment, and that patients in one institu- 
tion will have the resources of the rest available. It will 
mean that the urgent need for more pay-beds will be met, 
and that patients of every class will freely enter into any 
hospital, and be assured of good treatment, neither as 
paupers nor as guilty recipients of public charity they 
do not seek or require. 

Aucusta Bonnarb. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE Report stage of the Service Estimates would 
have been very dull but for the enterprise of Captain 
Crookshank and Colonel Heneage in introducing for 
the first time into the Naval Debate the fascinating game 
of ** Pirates.”” This game is believed to be of Chinese 
origin, and has affinities with both ‘‘ Draughts ”’ and 
‘© Beaver.”? It can be played by any number of players, 
one of whom is First Lord of the Admiralty and holds the 
Bank. The object is to introduce the subject of pirates as 
often as possible. Any player successfully doing so scores 
a Common Pirate. Any Common Pirate which can get 
past the Speaker becomes a Royal Pirate, and can then 
be moved in any direction. Any pirate upon whom the 
First Lord can be made to give a reply becomes a Maxton 
and wins the game. 
* * * 
The following example from actual play shows the 
technique of the game :— 
CoL. HENEAGE. ‘‘Is the First Lord increasing the 
facilities for opposing these pirates? ”’ 
Mr. SPEAKER. ‘This vote has nothing to do with 
yirates, 
CapT. CROOKSHANK. ‘‘ But on page 197 a sum of £5,983 
appears for salaries of superintending officers who pos- 
sibly may include among their many duties something 
to do with piracy.”’ 
A very subtle move, that; but the same player missed a 
fine chance later on by failing to attribute the depletion of 
Naval Clothing stocks to piratical depredations. 
+. * * 
This game should not be confused with ‘* Pot and 
Kettle,’? which is played on an Exchequer Board, and at 
which a championship match is in progress between P. 
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Snowden (holder) and W. S. Churchill (champion, 1925- 
1929). 
* * * 

In the debate on Overseas Wireless Telephony, Sir E. 
Hilton Young presented the case against the Post Office 
with his usual thoroughness. But on this occasion he met 
more than his match in the Postmaster-General, who de- 
fended his low-masted aerials like a tigress fighting for her 
cubs, and is to be congratulated on as complete a victory 
as the House has heard since _L. G. demolished Empire 
Free Trade. He lost nothing by speaking early in the 
debate, for Mr. Amery added little except misplaced Im- 
perial zeal, and Lord Wolmer, though obviously delighted 
at the opportunity of having a smack at his old depart- 
ment, could carry the case no further. Mr. Pybus, who 
has ‘special qualifications for dealing with the subject, 
supported Mr. Lees Smith with great vigour and ability. 

* * * 

A Russian debate is generally productive of heat 
rather than light. Tories cannot resist bringing out the 
old banner of 1924 to see if there is a flap left in it, and 
Socialists are moved by memories to a corresponding bitter- 
ness. This week’s discussion was a favourable specimen of 
its kind. Mr. Locker Lampson was not unduly provoca- 
tive, and on the other side even Mr. Muggeridge made a 
praiseworthy effort to attune himself to the cooing of the 
dove rather than the harsher note of the sea-gull. Mr. 
Ernest Brown, in presenting the case of the Russian Bap- 
tists, was obviously putting strong restraint on very deep 
feelings. In the result he made a profoundly moving and 
convincing speech, which was the most memorable feature 
of the debate. 


* * * 

The Liberal choice of the Cotton industry for discus- 
sion on the Consolidated Fund was generally approved by 
a House that is beginning to realize that the plight of 
Cotton is not less serious than that of Coal. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Mr. E. D. Simon, and Mr. P. M. Oliver made it 
a real Liberal Day. Conservatives attacked these speeches 
as non-constructive, but themselves signally failed to make- 
bricks out of the available straw. Sir Nairne Sandeman, 
for instance, mounted on the high horse of experience to 
pour scorn on Sir Herbert as an amateur. We waited in 
awe for the proposals of the expert. These turned out to 
be (a) Sir Herbert’s main points over again—sound enough, 
but no improvement on the original; (b) a slab of crude 
Protectionism—pure Bournemouth Rock. On the Minis- 
terial side Mrs. Hamilton again distinguished herself, and 
said in three columns of Hansard more than most of us 
can pack into ten. Which shows the advantage of a clear 


head and a plain, unvarnished style. 
* * * 


Lord Olivier’s pronouncements on West Indian Sugar 
provided the Opposition with an excellent weapon against 
the Government which Mr. Marjoribanks in particular 
wielded with great dexterity. He gave us a choice quota- 
tion from Disraeli ending with the words, ‘‘ Strange that 
a manufacture which charms infancy and soothes old age 


should so frequently occasion political disaster.” 
* * * 


Winston evidently regarded the debate on increased 
borrowing powers for the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
as a mere episode in the above-mentioned ‘‘ Pot and 
Kettle ’? championship. When he had been speaking for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour he announced that he 
was leaving Mr. Snowden the ten minutes for which the 
latter had asked. ‘* Five will be enough,” said Philip 
acidly. And so it was. But the real fight had taken place 
before these gladiators entered the arena. There were 
many good speeches, among which (taking the best from 
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each party) I would select those of Ernest Brown, Cecil 
Wilson, and Walter Morrison. The last-named opened the 
debate with great vigour, but should not have been sur- 
prised that his reference to ‘* those whose sole hope and 
interest in life is to draw unemployment benefit ’? aroused 
resentment among those whose constituencies are better 
adapted than Cirencester to give them an intimate know- 
ledge of the unemployed. It is one thing to know the 
figures and quite another to know the human beings. 
* * * 

Let it be granted that 4 p.m. on Monday is an un- 
naturally early hour for a Tory week-end to end. But 
Government Whips should have realized that even the laws 
of nature are not reliable in these days of relativity. And 
at the hour in question Commander Eyres Monsell ha’ 
assembled his shock troops in cellars and subways, luring 
them, perhaps, with promises of leave for the Derby, and 
stimulating them with the new war-cry, “‘ Mend ’em, end 
*em, or referendum.” 

* * * 

The surprise was complete, and the position was cap- 
tured ; only to be lost again in a counter-attack ten minutes 
later. What was it all about, and what was the result? 
Why, we decided to adjourn at the usual time, that’s all. 
But wasn’t it rather a silly game? My dear young lady, 
don’t you realize that the duty of an Opposition is to 
oppose? You say you couldn’t run your Tennis Club Com- 
mittee like that. Perhaps not, but you are only amateurs ; 
we have got to earn our £400 a year. 

* * * 

The debate on Conscientious Objectors in the Civil 
Service was opened by Major Colville and Mr. W. Brown 
with studious fairness and moderation on each side. Mr. 
Griffith supported the Government with a plea that war- 
time passions should be allowed to die. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Benson proceeded to stimulate these passions by his 
conscientious complacency. Ex-Service men generally are 
ready to grant that a conscience may be genuine, but they 
feel also that it may be highly convenient. And there is 
an old Siamese proverb that when yours is the only um- 
brella in a wet crowd, you should not make a song 
about it. 

ERImvs. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 
I. 


E have tumbled into the problem of censorship 

again; and as, this time, it appears that there is 

no escape from our dilemmas, it seems that we 
must either tumble further into the problem or else extricate 
ourselves altogether immediately. It is Miss Rosamund 
Smith—the lady with the endless series of elegant 
dresses, and Municipal Reform Chairman of the Theatres 
and Music-Hall Committee of that somewhat puritan and 
docile body, the London County Council—who has in- 
formed the Masses Stage and Film Guild not only that 
its members shall not witness a performance of the Russian 
film ‘* Mother,”? but that they also shall not see the per- 
formances of ‘‘ Ten Days that Shook the World ”’; “* The 
Fall of St. Petersburg ’’; or ‘‘ The General Line,” or other 
Russian films which the L.C.C. permits the members of 
the Film Society to see. The form of censorship thus 
exercised by the L.C.C. is frankly political; nor does it 
require any twisting of the facts to term it a class-conscious 
censorship. When Mr. Fenner-Brockway (thin and care- 
worn, pale and gesticulating, in short impassioned 
speeches) produces for the large I.L.P. audiences proofs 
of the existence of a class-discriminating censorship and 
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proofs of the heroic deeds of the little band of overtired 
helpers who are kept up till two and three o’clock in the 
morning on account of the vacillations of the L.C.C., 
no one can gainsay his serious charges, and no one can 
belittle the efforts of his heroic martyrs. The position, 
therefore, is a tiresome one and a broader one even than 
the I.L.P. realizes. 

And what is it all due to? It is due to the unsuspect- 
ing action of the House of Commons on November 25th, 
1909—just twenty days after Guy Fawkes’ Day. Then, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, an innocent Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, obtained Royal consent to “ an Act 
to make better provision for securing safety at cinemato- 
graph and other exhibitions.”” His Act was not faken very 
seriously. It was the time when witty Irish obstructionists 
made play with minor measures. In making out a case 
for urgency, Mr. Samuel had informed a somewhat sceptical 
House “that there had been a considerable number of 
fires at cinematograph entertainments ’’; indeed, it was 
revealed in Committee that in Mexico some fires had 
actually occurred. With a few Irish members making fun 
of ‘* these wretched pictures,’? and Mr. Tim Healy object- 
ing *‘ to such an absurd word as cinematograph being 
recognized by Parliament,’’ the Bill slipped through the 
House, no one realizing that its contents could be made to 
refer to other powers save those of safeguarding the public 
against fire. 

As a result of loopholes in this measure a form 
of extraneous censorship, peculiar to the films, has arisen. 
One clause of the Bill states that a County Council or other 
local authority acting as such ‘* may grant licences to such 
persons as they think fit to use premises specified in the 
licence for the purpose aforesaid on such terms and condi- 
tions and such restrictions as subject to regulations of the 
Secretary of the Home Department the Council may by 
the respective licences determine.’? At the time when this 
Act was passed no one gave any thought to any other 
danger in the film industry but the danger of fire; no one 
contemplated that there would ever be a demand to license 
many special experimental performances of various kinds, 
or that there would be any conflict between the needs of a 
gigantic film industry and those seriously interested in 
films either as an art form or as a means for popularizing 
new ideas. Loca! authorities, nevertheless, supported by 
decisions in the Law Courts, began to use the powers given 
them in the Act, and began to withhold licences for other 
reasons than dangers due to fire. There is no need to 
be ungenerous to the local authorities; the fact that by 
the Act they posse%sed the right to withhold general 
licences, to make conditions, and to forbid, in most cir- 
cumstances, special public performances, placed them in 
a series of embarrassing situations which they cannot be 
said to have sought. 

In view, however, of the situation arising out of the 
rapid development of the film trade two unforeseen factors 
had to be faced somehow by the local] authorities. Great 
caution had to be taken by them to avoid two very 
different types of dangers. In the first place it became 
more and more evident that the Film Trade—unless in 
some way censored—would itself not hesitate to create and 
supply a demand for pornographic display which would 
prompt an outcry for some form of censorship. The 
second consideration followed; it would be an intolerable, 
unpopular, and quite absurd burden for local authorities to 
have to sanction one by one each particular film as it 
arrived in their various neighbourhoods. 

Thus, in order to provide a measure of compromise by 
which these two dangers can be avoided, a salaried Board 
of Film Censors, a body of eminently respectable old 
B* 
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gentlemen, 
organizations 


has been appointed by _ the _— syndical 

of the Film Industry. The business 
of this body is to sanction films for general consumption. 
It does its work in such a way as to satisfy the needs of 
the Film Trade and not to raise criticism of its own con- 
duct which would bring its good name into conflict with 
the trust that the local authorities now repose in it. It 
is not a legal body; it is, as it were, a tentative body 
whose decisions are relied upon by the Film Trade and 
local authorities alike; a body that exists in order that 
the Film Trade may not be exposed to a national censor- 
ship, and in order that the labour and odium of censorship 
locally may be avoided by local authorities. A great many 
regulations of the Board are manifestly stupid, prudish, 
and conservative. Nevertheless, it should also be borne in 
mind that if there were no other relationship than that of 
the general public and the Film Trade to be considered the 
Board of Film Censors would be altogether satisfactory. 
It is the case, however, that there are other relationships. 


Il. 

Latterly it has become more and more obvious that 
the syndicalized Film Trade which pays the salaries of 
the Board of Film Censors and controls the programmes 
at the big film houses, does not represent the film as an 
art-form or as an original medium for the popularization 
of knowledge and ideas. Indeed, if the ingenious, con- 
scientious, and rigid regulations of the Board of Film 
Censors were applied to films of artistic merit or films which 
deal with advanced political ideas or popularized science, 
the result would be disastrous to the type of film sub- 
mitted. Such films would be robbed of that which is 
most novel, most praiseworthy, and most originally cine- 
matographic in their effects. Films of these new kinds, it 
is true, have no general market just now. But there is a 
diffused interest in them up and down the country which 
should be discriminately encouraged rather than indis- 
criminately discouraged. 

What kind of change, then, is it that those who are 
ereditably anxious to explore, from all angles, these new 
aspects of the film demand? So far as the Film Trade is 
concerned they are for the time being not very restive at 
the conduct of the Board of Film Censors; the changes 
they seek are, in the main, directed towards simplifying the 
procedure which relates to special performances of a semi- 
private character. 

Their claim is that they should be permitted to experi- 
ment with films with the same liberties and responsibilities 
as others are permitted to experiment with stage plays. 
The serious semi-private film producer, they argue, is at 
the worst entitled to the same courtesy and same friendly 
relationship with the censorship authority as is enjoyed in 
the case of the serious theatrical producer. The film producer, 
furthermore, has his own difficulties, which might be said 
to demand special consideration. A film cannot be read; 
it must be seen in order to be censored. Single per- 
formances are very expensive; most films have to be im- 
ported; a 33} per cent. duty has to be paid upon them, 
a rent paid to the owner of the film, sub-titles inserted 
and fees paid to the translator; and a hall must be engaged, 
perhaps an orchestra also. Such a chain of costly and 
risky undertakings cannot come into operation on any- 
thing like a national scale unless economies are practised, 
and a relation of confidence can be established between 
societies and the censorship. This relationship between 
local authorities and local societies seems now generally 
impossible; one only now exists (perhaps temporarily) be- 
tween the wealthy and influential London Film Society 
and the L.C.C. 
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It seems likely that the demands of those variously 
interested in the film as a serious medium of expression 
would be satisfied if some authority analogous to the body 
which advises the Lord Chamberlain on licensing stage 
plays were to be set up to license films for special purposes. 
No more drastic change is urgently demanded, although 
a revision of the whole question of the Film Censorship 
might be welcomed, and even insisted upon by Parliament 
(which must interfere if the present law is to be changed). 
Such a new body with limited powers would, however, 
make it its business to be familiar with films needing special 
licences and with the character of societies or companies 
seeking special privileges. It would grant its special privi- 
leges with discretion; now and then it would sanction one 
performance; now and then several; it would have the 
right ‘to choose the houses in which it would permit special 
performance, now and then several; it would have the 
trol them. At the same time this body would not consider 
itself an interpreter of conventional public taste. It would 
not withhold a licence for a special or limited showing of 
stimulating and experimental films because their contents 
would be likely to offend the religious, political, moral, or 
sexual sensibilities of the multitude. 

R. G. RANDALL. 


MR. HEARST TELLS THE WORLD 


‘“Mr. P. M., the American people has lost faith in 
your friendship, lost faith in your sincerity, and lost 
faith in your honesty.’-—Open Letter to Mr. MacDonald 
in the Hearst Press. 


Dogs it worry you, Mr. MacDonald? Do you lie awake at 
night 

Mourning your departed greatness, pondering your piteous 
plight 

Since the laurels you had gathered were so ruthlessly 
dispers::d 

By that syndicated pundit, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst ? 


Or do you perchance remember that the Great Big Navy 
gang 

Found the Shearer propaganda something of a boomerang; 

And that Mr. William Shearer had the backing from the 
first 

Of that sane, far-sighted statesman, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst ? 


Mere abuse, when too vindictive, has a knack of falling 
flat : 

All the mud sticks to the thrower, not the man he’s aiming 
at— 

And our transatlantic cousins must by now be fairly 
versed 

In the science of discounting Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst. 


Here a sudden doubt assails me: Can it possibly be true 

You are ‘‘ sly and smooth and tricky,’’ even as he painted 
you? 

Have our secret service moneys been most artfully disbursed 

To incite to these hysterics Mr. William Randolph Hearst ? 


This, at any rate, is certain; for the web of lies he spun 

He deserves your thanks, MacDonald : what the man could 
do, he’s done. 

There was danger while he praised you; you are safe now 
you are cursed 

By the man who backs the losers—Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst. 


MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DRAFT CONVENTION FOR 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Sir,—In writing my articles on the Draft Convention for 
Financial Assistance by the League of Nations, I was more 
concerned with the general principle involved than with the 
precise terms of its application. For this reason I did not 
enter into the controversy whether the Council ought to have 
the power, which the Financial Committee’s draft proposes 
to give them, to grant financial assistance, not only in the 
actual event of war, but also in the case of a ‘threat of 
war.’’ But Mr. Lange points out quite truly that this was 
the main subject of discussion before the Third Committee 
of the Assembly. So I was perhaps at fault in not dealing 
with it. 

My own view is that I want as much as I can get. But 
I do not want to wreck the whole project by asking for more 
than I can get. 

This applies to both of the matters most in doubt, in 
regard to the first of which the Financial Committee them- 
selves made the minimum proposal, though in regard ‘o the 
other they have made the maximum proposal. 

The first of these points relates to the question whether 
the members of the Council, apart from the parties to the 
dispute, must be unanimous before financial assistance can 
be granted. I think it would be far preferable if they were 
allowed to act by a two-thirds majority. But the Financial 
Committee have recommended unanimity, and perhaps they 
are wise to introduce this safeguard for the timid. 

The second point is that raised by Mr. Lange. Here, 
again, it seems to me that it would be much better if the 
Council could use the weapon of financial assistance in 
advance of the actual outbreak of hostilities—which, of 
course, they would only do in the event of one of the parties 
to a dispute proving contumacious towards efforts at con- 
ciliation and negotiation. This does not seem to me an 
excessive power to give them, especially if the Council must 
be unanimous ; and it might sometimes be very useful. But 
here also I would, without hesitation, accept the limitation 
which Mr. Lange favours, if he is right in thinking that the 
whole plan would be wrecked if the wider power is asked for. 

In this, as in other matters connected with the League of 
Nations, we-must bear it in mind that we are preparing for 
a long period ahead, and are guiding the lines of evolu- 
tion of a changing and growing organism, rather than erect- 
ing a finished mansion. Let us by all means begin with 
something modest if that is all we can get for the time being. 
Then if an actual case arises later on, and the Council finds 
itself hampered by the limitations on its liberty of action, 
that will be the time for securing a revision and for achiev- 
ing those wider powers which some of us would like, if we 
could, to insert from the outset.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. KEYNES. 

March 29th, 1930. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—Mr. E. M. Forster, in a letter in your issue of 
March 29th, says ‘straight out’’ that the late D. H. 
Lawrence was “the greatest imaginative novelist of our 
time.”’ 

I am the last person to wish to disparage the genius of 
Lawrence, or to disapprove when a writer of the eminence 
of Mr. Forster speaks “straight out.’’ Buf the virtue of 
speaking straight out is somewhat diminished if what one 
speaks is not sense. And unless we know exactly what 
Mr. Forster means by greatest, imaginative, and novelist, 
I submit that this judgment is meaningless. For there are 
at least three ‘‘ novelists’? of ‘‘ our generation ’’—two of 
whom are living—for whom a similar claim might be made. 
—Yours, &c., T. S. Exror. 

24, Russell Square, 

London, W.C.1. 

March 30th, 1930. 


Srr,—-Your contributor O. M.—in your number of the 
22nd instant, page 860—confuses the Phenix with the 
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Pelican. I am not trying to be professorial, and I only 
point out this little slip in case he should be tempted, as I 
hope he will be, to reprint elsewhere impression of 
D. H. L.—Yours, &c., 


his 


NORMAN DOUGLAS. 
c/o Thomas Cook, 
via Tornabuoni, Florence. 
March 27th, 1930. 


Sir,—It was a pleasure to read Mr. Hellyar’s and Mr. 
Forster's letters, following upon ** O. M.’s "’ intuitive under- 
standing of a great writer and a man so full of radiations 
as Lawrence was. And I have been unable to be quite so 
philosophical about some of the obituary notices, particu- 
larly those from my contemporaries and acquaintances, as 
Mr. Forster more sensibly is. All the same, it is offensive 
to watch the sparrows lecturing the dead falcon. 

I, too, knew Lawrence in the old Sussex days, and he, 
W. H. Hudson, Mr. Ralph Hodgson, and Mr. Edmund 
Blunden were the only writers with whom I ever came into 
contact who intuitively reconciled a highly imaginative men- 
tality with the primitive forces of nature. In Lawrence there 
was a wonderful intimacy between the two ; he possessed an 
extraordinary power of projecting himself into the secret 
lives of wild creatures, and he was strangely in tune with 
natural rhythms. To go a country walk with him was a 
marvellous experience, so aware was he of the throbbing 
undertones about him and in such subtle correspondence 
with them. When the war came I lost touch with him, and 
so can only speak at second hand of the later unfoldings of 
his genius. But I was convinced by my earlier contact with 
it that it was an instinctive genius imperfectly translated 
into intellectual terms by the hopeless incompatibility 
between it and the world of external events since 1914. 
Whether this be so or not, I can never forget the astringent 
and dynamic force of that genius upon all that came into 
personal touch with it, a force which makes the chatter of 


most of the obituary-mongers the more impertinent.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
March 29th, 1930. 
DIBELIUS 


Sir,—Will you allow me to apologize to Mr. Charles 
Wright for imputing anonymity to him? ButI really think 
that his zeal for Liberalism has led him to impute to Herr 
Dibelius ‘‘ flagrant misstatements "’ of which the latter is 
not guilty. In the first passage Herr Dibelius is not think- 
ing of English party politics, but of the relations between 
Britain and the Boers. ‘‘ The leaders of the new policy ”’ 
refers to the preceding sentence, i.e., to the policy of re- 
building the ravaged land with English money, and that 
policy was inaugurated by Chamberlain and Milner. It is 
true that the paragraph would have been more accurate if it 
had been made clear thatthe subsequent policy of autonomy 
was due to Campbell-Bannerman, but it is easy to see how, 
not thinking of party politics, Herr Dibelius telescoped them 
and his sentence. it seems to me exaggerated to call this a 
flagrant misstatement or to require a reviewer, who is 
allotted about 1,000 words for his review, to point it out. 

As regards the second paragraph, it is not a question of 
flagrant misstatement, but purely one of opinion on which 
Mr. Wright and I have differed before. Herr Dibelius is 
speaking of the whole orientation of British foreign policy 
between 1906 and 1914 which was moulded by Lord Grey, 
Asquith, and Haldane, not by Campbell-Bannerman. It was 
a Liberal imperialist policy, a mistaken policy, I think, and 
one which led straight to the world war. I do not believe 
that Campbell-Bannerman, had he lived, would have 
approved it, any more than many other Liberals who now, 
in consequence, are no longer supporters of the Liberal 

arty. Ali this is a complicated matter of opinion, and, of 
course, I may be wrong and Mr. Wright right. But there 
is no question of flagrant misstatement.—Yours, &c., 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
53, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
March 29th, 1930. 
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O.T.C, IN SCHOOLS 


Srr,—At the risk of opening an almost interminable 
controversy, may I make a few comments on the interest- 
ing debate on the Army Estimates? The arguments put 
forward by both sides with regard to the O.T.C. in schools 
were of the cruder sort; as far as I could see the subtler 
aspects of the problem were not raised. 

Mr. Shaw made the following statements: ‘‘ There was 
unquestionably great objection to the spending of public 
money on semi-military bodies in our schools.’ This is 
true. Again, ‘‘ The boy attending a public school was cer- 
tainly not too young to join an O.T.C. at an age which had 
been considered high enough for working-class boys to join 
the ranks.” Is the age referred to fourteen or eighteen? 
This fact is important ; for a public schoolboy joins the corps 
at fourteen—as a rule whether he wants to or not ; whereas 
a working-class boy will join the ranks only when he very 
much wants to. There is, in fact, no similarity in the two 
cases. Mr. Shaw goes on to say that ‘‘ there is an over- 
whelming opinion, military and scholastic, so far as the 
schools which have O.T.C. are concerned, in favour of 
maintaining the corps*’; which statement is followed by 
the admission that ‘: Teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools appeared to be, in a large majority of cases, against 
this particular training on educational grounds.”’ By some 
strange mental gymnastic, Mr. Shaw accepts all these vary- 
ing opinions and decides to scrap the cadet corps in the 
poorer State-aided schools, which presumably do not want 
them, and to continue the grant for the O.T.C. in the 
wealthier schools, which obviously do want them. Mr. Shaw 
seems to be facing two ways. 

But, in the debate that followed, the case for the O.T.C. 
was thus summed up by Mr. G. Wilson: ‘ The military 
training of boys in the schools and universities, apart from 
the military efficiency it gave them, encouraged a spirit of 
discipline, order, regularity, decency of conduct, self- 
sacrifice.’’ This statement may be true. Let us examine 
it, along with some other claims by the protagonists of 
the O.T.C. movement. 

Briefly stated, the facts of the situation are these: There 
are about 60,000 boys between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen in the O.T.C.s of this country. The cost to the 
taxpayer of these organizations is nearly £160,000 per 
annum; to the parents the cost is roughly £40,000 per 
annum. That is to say, nearly £200,000 a year (some 
£80,000 more than Great Britain subscribes to the expenses 
of the League of Nations) is expended in this particular form 
of military training. 

On what grounds is this expenditure thought to be desir- 
able? With soldierly frankness, which we must respect, the 
War Office state their object to be ‘‘ to supply officers to 
the Regular and Territorial forces.’’ Here the issue is clear, 
and we either agree or disagree with the argument. But, 
as is evident in Mr. Wilson’s statement quoted above, the 
public schools support military training in schools largely 
on educational and moral grounds. They claim a positive 
good in the O.T.C. as a means of moral and physical train- 
ing that can be gained in no other way. Can this claim be 
made good? 

On the physical side there is scarcely a single move- 
ment in military drill that an expert on physical culture 
would recommend for the encouragement of normal physical 
growth in an adolescent boy. The movements are stiff and 
jerky, and quite out of keeping with modern views on 
physical training. The discipline so loudly commended is 
of a crude and uncreative kind, based on a mechanical 
subordination devolved from above on those below. Self- 
discipline, ultimately the only ‘‘ moral” or educational 
influence in a boy’s life, is utterly foreign to it. Similarly, 
leadership in the corps depends upon the authority lent by 
a uniform rather than on the qualities of a vital person- 
ality. The leadership engendered by organized games is 
infinitely superior. If a school is so lacking in inspiriting 
ideals as to need the corps to develop the requisite esprit de 
corps, order and regularity, then I suggest it should con- 
sider putting its house in order. If, indeed, the corps has 
in it such unique educational qualities, why on earth do 
the wealthiest schools of the country require the War Office 
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to finance their corps activities? It is clear that Mr. Shaw 
has doubts on this point—hence his concessions with regard 
io the cadet corps in the poorer schools. 

Most sensible people who know anything about corps 
work would agree that it does not produce young fire- 
eaters ; it is too monotonous for that; but those of us who 
regard military training in schools as an evil do strenu- 
ously maintain that the general paraphernalia of the parade 
ground, machine-gun instructions, bayonets, and what, not, 
insidiously and surely impress the mind, in the critical 
adolescent stage, with the view that war is an ever-present 
possibility. It is idle to claim that mock battles and 
manceuvres have a peace purpose behind them ; they are—as 
the Army Manual has it—‘‘ to ensure success in the field 
of battle.” 

Mr. Shaw questions the presence of compulsion used in 
schools for O.T.C. recruiting. Of course, the O.T.C. is 
‘*‘ voluntary ’’—but only in name. The subtlest forms of 
schoolboy and schoolmaster pressure are brought to bear on 
the ‘‘nonconformist.”” Hear a housemaster speak: ‘I 
would strongly deprecate any boy in my house not joining 
the corps ’’ ; or similarly a headmaster: ‘‘ I am afraid your 
son cannot be made a prefect as he is not in the corps—it 
is true he has won an Oxford Scholarship, but... .’’ Do 
these statements, and dozens like them, smack of a truly 
voluntary system? I agree that O.T.C. work entails sacrifice 
on the part of officers and boys ; but one is constrained to 
consider in what productive channels such undoubted sacri- 
fice might be employed. These are fundamental evils whose 
issue cannot be avoided. 

The fact is that, in spite of our educational ideals, 
despite the lessons of 1914 and the vast peace machinery that 
has come out of them, we are still afraid to train our 
children for the world as it ought to be instead of for the 
world as it is.—Yours, &c., 

E. B. CASTLE. 

Leighton Park School, Reading. 


WOMEN AND FACTORY REGULATIONS 


S1r,—In your issue of March 15th you publish a letter 
defending the imposition of special restrictions on the work 
of women engaged in industry, and claiming that many and 
substantial benefits have accrued to women through these 
restrictions based on sex. No evidence is adduced in sup- 
port of most of these statements. 

For example, your correspondents state :— 

‘““We are not impressed by the argument that special 
restrictions on women’s work must act to keep down their 
wages, or else drive them from employment. There is, on 
the contrary, evidence that advances of wages have followed 
closely upon protective legislation and women’s wages com- 
pare most favourably with men’s where, as in the cotton 
industry, regulation has been enforced for a longer period.” 
Surveying the conditions and wages of women in indus- 

try prior to the War—when restrictions on women’s work 
had been in operation for some seventy years—the Report 
of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry (1919) 
states :— 

‘““The number of industries that women may enter has 
been restricted, and in consequence all women workers 
have had to crowd into a comparatively small number of 
occupations in which there has resulted an over-supply of 


female labour with a consequent detrimental effect on 
remuneration.’’ (Majority Report, page 72.) 
Mrs. Sidney Webb herself writes in the Minority 


Report :— 


“Throughout the whole realm of manual labour the 
women have found equally closed against them, prior to the 
war, the occupations which had gained a relatively high 
occupational raie, together with the opportunities for train- 


ing which might have enabled them to prove their com- 
petence and aptitude for the work...and right down to 


the present century it was rare to find any woman, however 

competent (Outside the cotton weavers and a few waistcoat 

makers, embroiderers, and other specialized needle-workers), 
admitted to any industrial occupation at which she could 
earn more than the lowest grade of unskilled male 

labourers.’ (Minority Report, page 265.) 

We do not suggest that this limitation with its evil 
economic effects was entirely due to legal restrictions. It was 
partly due also to custom and convention and largely due 
to Trade-Union restrictions. It is a commonplace that the 
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real value of the wages of women has increased during the 
last eighty years. That is equally true of the wages of men. 
Thus it is quite illogical to connect the rise in women’s 
wages with the restrictions on their work, and in spite of 
protective legislation the whole wage position of women up 
to the time of the War was desperately low when considered 
in relation to the wages of men. Though there has been 
some mitigation in post-war years, the discrepancy is still 
very great, and indefensible. The Report of Sickness Benefit 
Claims (1914) revealed, relatively to men, an appalling 
amount of sickness among industrially employed women: 
‘“not women’s diseases, but general ill-health,’ due to 
poverty, low wages, and lack of food. (Majority Report War 
Cabinet Committee, page 226.) So much for ‘“ protective ”’ 
legislation. 

The belief that women are more susceptible than men 
to lead poisoning is now largely discredited, and those who 
desire to exclude women from work in lead are now falling 
back on the admitted fact that lead is a racial poison. Your 
correspondents, for example, fasten on a statement that the 
lead-poisoned mother may transmit the poison to the in- 
ternal organs of her child. They omit, however, any refer- 
ence to another statement from the same Report (Occupation 
and Health, I.L.0., No. 54, page 4), namely, that severe 
plumbism, especially of the cerebral type, may be trans- 
mitted to the child by the father. It is now generally recog- 
nized that miscarriage may be due to lead poisoning in the 
father as well as to lead poisoning in the mother. There is 
therefore no foundation for basing restrictions on women 
only, and these should be based on the nature of the work 
and apply equally to both sexes. 

The true position with respect to the relative status of 
men and women in industry, and the only hopeful line of 
reform, could not be better expressed than by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb in her Minority Report of the War Cabinet Com- 
mittee :— 

“The exclusion of women by law or by custom from 
the better-paid posts, professions and crafts, has driven them 
to compete with each other and with men in the lower 
grades of each vocation, where they have been habitually 
paid at lower rates than men for equivalent work, on the 
pretence that women are a class apart, with no family 
obligations, smaller needs, less capacity and a lower level 
of intelligence—none of these statements being true of all 
the individuals thus penalized. ...For the production of 
commodities and services, Women no more constitute a class 
than do persons of a particular creed or race; and the 
time has come for the removal of all sex exclusions; for 
the opening of all posts and vocations to any individuals 
who are qualified for the work, irrespective of sex, creed, 
or race; and for the insistence, as minima, of the same 
qualifications, the same conditions of employment, and the 
same occupational rate of all those engaged in any par- 
ticular pursuit....I think... that the consolidation of 
the Factory Acts should be made the occasions of sweeping 
away all special provisions differentiating men from women. 
... 1 see no reason why, in the interest of the community 
as a whole, the prescribed national minimum with regard 
to sanitation and amenity in the factory, with regard to 
the provision of medical attendance, and with regard to 
securing a due proportion of each twenty-four hours for 
rest and recreation should be any lower or any different for 
workers of one sex than for workers of the other.” 
(Pp. 254, 283.) 

This sums up the policy we advocate. We are in no way 
opposed to the regulation and restriction of industrial work ; 
but we are convinced that such regulations and restrictions 
should be based on the nature of the work and not upon sex. 
Regulations and restrictions so based can improve the con- 
ditions and real opportunities of all. Restrictions based 
upon sex deny status to women. Loss of status is never a 
protection ; it is the condition which makes possible the 
exploitation of its victims. This is the vital fact which your 
correspondents appear to ignore.—Yours, &c., 

ELIZABETH ABBOTT. F. DE G. MERRIFIELD. 

RHODA ADAMSON. CHRISTINE MURRELL. 

BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. ESTHER ROPER. 

EDITH BETHUNE BAKER. WINIFRED LE SUEUR. 

VERA BRITTAIN. JANE WALKER. 

SARAH CLEGG. A. HELEN WARD. 

ETHEL E. FROUD. MOoNIcA WHATELY. 

CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN. E. M. WHITE. 


The Open Door Council, 
2, Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR WOMEN 
GRADUATES 


Sir,—The task of finding suitable employment for women 
graduates is exceedingly important, but it is more intricate 
than would appear from the letter you published last week. 
It may interest your readers to know that at Cambridge a 
scheme for the establishment of a Women’s Appointment 
Board has recently been adopted by the Councils of Girton 
and Newnham Colleges, and the Board is at this moment in 
process of formation. Its machinery will be at the disposal 
of the students of the Colleges, and also of all old studenis. 

Employers who are seeking for women University 
graduates can apply, as from the beginning of next term, to 
the Secretary of the Board at either College.—Yours, &c., 

J. P. STRACHEY. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 

April 2nd, 1930. 


‘WHO MOVED THE STONE ?:” 


Sir,—I admire T. P. H.'s persistence, but am relieved 
to find that the question between us is now narrowed down 
to so small and simple a point that if he were not a Scots- 
man I should almost feel hopeful of converting him to my 
view. The point is this. When St. Matthew says (xxvi. 39) 
that Jesus went ‘‘a little farther,’’ do these words mean 
that he was still within earshot, or not? If he was, the 
passage makes sense; if he was not, it makes nonsense. 
The words in themselves would bear either meaning, but it 
seems reasonable to give them the meaning that makes sense. 
And in doing so, I am supported by at least one man of 
genius. If T. P. H. visited the Italian Exhibition, he will 
remember the picture of Gethsemane by Mantegna, one of 
the most beautiful pictures there, in which Christ is repre- 
sented as kneeling on a piece of rocky ground—a little 
eminence in the rough surface of the hill—with the three 
disciples asleep just below, and at so small a distance from 
him that if they were awake when he began his prayer, 
they could easily have heard what he said.—Yours, &c., 

P. M. 


BIRTH-CONTROL INFORMATION 


Str,—I regret that we do not seem to see eye to eye in 
regard to the ‘‘ minor issue of tactics ’’ in the birth-control 
question. JI agree with your leading article, which states 
that we should like to see this issue fought out in the 
House of Commons with the ‘‘ free vote ’’ promised by Mr. 
MacDonald at the last election; I do not, however, agree 
with your note in the same issue which seems to presume 
that under the new Local Government Act Parliamentary 
action is no longer necessary or advisable, and that every 
effort should now be concgntrated on inducing local authori- 
ties to take upon themselves the burden of giving this advice 
irrespective of the view of the Ministry of Health or Parlia- 
ment. 

I can see no justification for the abandonment of Parlia- 
mentary effort on account of the situation under the new 
Local Government Act. Without full co-operation from the 
Ministry of Health, and without Parliamentary authority, 
information is only likely to be given during the next years 
of industrial crisis in very few centres indeed ; instead, con- 
fusion and diffused energy will, in my view, render more 
difficult the arduous agitation for this simple reform. 

So far as I can judge, from some experience of observ- 
ing this kind of movement, what has now happened is that 
Roman. Catholic pressure has, for the first time, been brought 
to bear upon those within this movement. They have modi- 
fied their demands in deference to this ‘‘ pressure ’’ without 
clearly understanding the quarter from which the ‘‘ pres- 
sure’? hascome. A belief in Parliamentary courage, rather 
than in ‘‘ minor tactics,’’ would probably carry birth con- 
trol, now—in opposition to the Roman Catholics.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. G. RANDALL. 

57, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

March 30th, 1930. 
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THREE POEMS 
“WE SHALL NOT ALL SLEEP... .” 


OrtTeEN I’ve wanted to be half a ghost, 
Haunting familiar friends; unheard but hearing; 
Silent among their silences : for most 

I like such guesthood, freed, unfelt, unfearing. 


Unjfelt? Who knows? . . . If shriven self survives, 

Might not a hint be given, a warning uttered 

By ghostly vigilance, to troubled lives? 

Might not their intuitions be half-unshuttered, 

And, like a dusty sunbeam in the gloom, 

Death send one shaft of radiance to that room? 
7 * + 

Unvouched are visions. But sleep-forsaken faith 

Can win unworlded miracles and rejoice, 

Welcoming, at haggard ends of night—what wraith— 

What angel—what beloved and banished voice? 


PRESENCES PERFECTED 
I LooKED on that prophetic land 
Where, manifested by their powers, 
Presences perfected stand 
Whom night and day no more command 
With shine and shadow of earthly hours. 


I saw them. Numberless they stood 

Half way toward heaven, that men might mark 
The grandeur of their ghostlihood 

Burning divinely on the dark. 


Names had they none. Through spirit alone 
They triumphed, the makers of mankind, 
Whose robes like flames were round them blown 
By winds which raved from the unknown 
Erebus of earth’s ancestral mind. 


THE HEART'S PARADISE 
At the end of all wrong roads I came 
To the gates of the garden without a name. 
There, till the spell should fail, I found 
Sudden Elysium, strange with sound 
Of unknown birds and waters wild 
With voices unresolved for rest. 
There every flower was fancy’s child, 
And every tree was glory’s guest; 
And Love, by darkness undefiled, 
Went like the sun from east to west. 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 


MUSIC 
THE END OF A PERIOD 


OR some time past it must have been apparent to all 

clear-sighted observers that a decisive change of 

orientation has been taking place in music, and that 
the general tendencies which, for lack of a better defini- 
tion, may be called Franco-Russian, have finally spent 
themselves. The tragically sudden and unexpected death 
of Diaghileff in Venice last summer, indeed, and the con- 
sequent disbandment of the Russian Ballet, have only 
served to intensify and accelerate a process already active. 

To what extent Diaghileff created the movement, and 
to what extent he was merely the mouthpiece of others is 
open to dispute, and perhaps can never be conclusively 
decided. It is certainly true that the artistic ideals for 
which he contended were in the air, so to speak, before his 
arrival on the scene, and Russian music would undoubtedly 
have exercised the same influence and attraction on Western 
ears whether Diaghileff had been there to exploit it or not. 
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The revolt, moreover, against the Teutonic element in 
music, which was the chief article in his esthetic creed, 
had been proclaimed long before his time in France by 
Debussy. On the whole, it is probably safe to say that 
the man and the moment, the individual and the milieu, 
miraculously coincided. What is certain, however, is that 
the movement and tendencies with which his name is iden- 
tified have dominated music, to say nothing of the other 
arts, for about the last twenty years, and that his death 
will conveniently serve to mark the close of an epoch as 
surely as his first Paris season in 1908 began one. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note what an intimate 
connection there was between the trend of events in the 
world of art and in that of politics. The Franco-Russian 
alliance, with England less firmly attached, had its precise 
equivalent in the cultural situation, and the war which 
broke out in 1914 had already been in progress for some 
years in the field of art and in music particularly—the art 
in which Teutonic claims and pretensions were most insis- 
tent—with Diaghileff as generalissimo of the allied forces in 
the campaign against the German musical tradition of the 
nineteenth century. Similarly, the partial reaction in 
favour of Germany which has been apparent of late 
throughout the world in the sphere of politics has also had 
its parallel in art, and the remarkable growth of interest in 
modern German literature which has recently begun to 
manifest itself everywhere has been accompanied by the 
triumphant resurgence of modern German music. Within 
the last year or so Schénberg has gradually ousted 
Stravinsky from the position he formerly held as the leader 
of contemporary musical tendencies, and the spectacular 
emergence of Hindemith from the ranks of the younger men 
has relegated the disrupted units of the group of “ Les 
Six ’? into comparative obscurity. 

This reaction is, perhaps, more strongly in evidence in 
this country than elsewhere, but there is every reason to 
believe that it is, or will become, universal. In such 
respects England provides a very much surer and more 
sensitive barometer than any other large country. In Ger- 
many, Italy, or France, for example, whatever changes 
in fashion or in taste may occur beyond their respective 
frontiers, the national art always enjoys preferential treat- 
ment. They have all established a kind of spiritual douane, 
in fact, through which foreign musical imports become as 
a rule mere exotic preciosities, articles de luxe for the 
delectation of the snobbish few, without any popular de- 
mand for them. England, on the other hand, is not music- 
ally self-supporting, and has no such tariff walls. In music 
as in economics we are free traders, and our concert pro- 
grammes and operatic repertoires are open to works of 
every nationality, without favour or prejudice. In conse- 
quence the fluctuations of world movements in musical 
taste and opinion are more accurately registered and more 
immediately perceptible here than anywhere else. 

Even in the Franco-Russian camp, however, clear 
signs of the turn of the tide may be observed. The Teutonic 
art of the Switzer Honegger has eclipsed that of his more 
distinctively Latin colleagues such as Poulenc or Auric in 
both popular favour and critical esteem; Stravinsky, after 
having disconcerted his admirers by his sudden prostration 
before the shrine of the German eighteenth-century classics, 
has now, one is credibly informed, ‘“‘ discovered ”? Beet- 
hoven and Brahms; and as final and most convincing 
proof of the reality of this change in direction may be 
instanced the fact that Diaghileff himself, the least liable 
of all men to miscalculations in questions of this kind, had 
decided shortly before his death on a change of policy, and 
had already commissioned a new ballet from Hindemith. 

Whether this reaction towards Centra! Europe is likely 
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to prove enduring or not, it is obviously impossible to say. 
I personally am inclined to think not, if only because it 
seems to me that atonalism, which is at the moment 
supreme there, does not, as its practitioners believe, herald 
the advent of a new era in music, but is rather the final 
prolongation and ultimate logical conclusion of Wagnerian 
—and particularly Tristanesque—chromaticism. However 
that may be, it is at least certain that the period of Franco- 
Russian hegemony which has prevailed for some twenty 
years or so is finally and irrevocably at an end. 

Now that it is over and done with one is able to con- 
template it with a detachment and impartiality that were 
impossible while it was still in active being. From one 
point of view its influence and achievement have been 
wholly beneficial. A century and more of well-nigh ex- 
clusive German domination had resulted in an oppressive 
tyranny harmful even to German music itself, which, 
through a process of inbreeding as it were, had fairly run 
to seed in the obese and plethoric art of Mahler and 
Bruckner, of Reger and Strauss. Anything, one had begun 
to feel, was better than to go on like that, and in putting 
an end to the sway of this degenerate Teutonic dynasty 
the French and Russian schools performed a service for 
which they deserve our undying gratitude. 

The price we pay for liberty, however, is always a 
high one, sometimes even more than we can afford, and 
the sequel has been a phase of utter anarchy and disin- 
tegration, productive of little that will endure, from which 
music is only now beginning painfully to emerge. 


Ceci, Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Damask Rose,” Savoy Theatre. 


HERE are not many people who will be shocked by 

Mr. Clutsam’s treatment of Chopin’s music for the 

new production at the Savoy Theatre; there will 
only be a few sticklers to be offended by the use of their 
favourite Nocturnes, Valses and Polonaises for such a pur- 
pose. (The alterations in the tunes are few, and some of 
those there are seem unnecessary.) But the number of 
people who complain of a lack of vitality in the music will 
probably be greater. The light thrown on Chopin and 
Schubert by such shows as *‘ The Damask Rose ”’ and 
‘* Lilac Time ” is considerable. The vitality of Schubert’s 
melody makes most things that come near it hold up their 
heads, while the exquisite ‘* sag’? of many of Chopin’s 
tunes .. . but does it, after all, so adversely affect the 
ravishing spectacles and the excellent singing in ‘* The 
Damask Rose ”?? If the plot is rather unnecessarily com- 
plicated and unsatisfactory, and if the humour lacks 
subtlety, there are a good many things to set against these, 
including lovely dresses, stately dances, and a rising moon, 
to say nothing of the satisfying quality of Mr. John Morel’s 
voice, the ease with which Miss Wilma Berkely encompasses 
Chopin’s decorative melodies, or the charm of Miss Amy 
Augarde when she sings “‘ Days that are gone ” to the 
tune of the E major Study. Boredom is possible for an 
onlooker, but unlikely in view of the varied attractions— 
and the rousing applause. 


Cochran’s ‘1930 Revue.”’ 


I fear that I thought Cochran’s ‘* 1980 Revue ” the 
dampest squib ever lighted with infinite labour and expense. 
The writer of a good revue must be in some degree a 
satirist, must possess some sort of point of view from 
which to criticize humanity. There is no point of view 
here; never for a moment do we impinge, however re- 
motely, on anything actual. In detail, the tunes seemed 
to me negligible and the words no better. And how hope- 
lessly old-fashioned it all was, jokes about being ill-treated 
by one’s wife, or about Epstein being the last word in 
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revolutionary sculpture. Even the jokes about the Royal 
Academy were the jokes of a decade ago. Jn the world 
of pure imagination, we could not go further than to con- 
ceive the inhabitants of 1980 dressed in the fashions of the 
year before last’s Russian ballet. The resurrections of the 
past move on with ruthless tread and we witness Mr. 
Beverley Nichols growing wistful about Boer War London. 
That fine actress Miss Maisie Gay did her best to keep 
the thing going—but even her sketches were dragged out 
to an interminable length. The best scene, called ‘* The 
Late Comer ”? (Miss Maisie Gay taking her place in the 
stalls), might have been delicious had it been half the 
length. Is it necessary to slow down each sketch in order 
to make it comprehensible to that metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, the stupidest theatre-goer in London? It was pleasant 
in a way to see the remnants of the Russian ballet once 
more (M. Lifar was ** stunning”? as a highlander), but 
somehow I was merely left with a still further heightened 
admiration for the genius of Diaghileff. Of some of the 
items the less said the better. Ada May, the new leading 
young lady, has charm, personality, and talent, but we 
saw a great deal too much of her. Perhaps, however, it 
is worth sitting through twenty-eight scenes to see that 
astonishing genius Jack Powell do his turn ** Jazz in the 
Kitchen.”’ 


“* Meicager ’’ and “ Medea,” Rudolf Steiner Hall. 

The performance of Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s verse 
tragedy, ** Meleager,’? was of exceptional interest. Mr. 
Trevelyan, content to get his theatrical effects by speech 
rather than by direct action, does not forget, like most 
modern dramatists, that in this case he must write blank 
verse which is capable of being spoken by the actors, and 
is not merely an elegant pattern on the page. Mr. 
Trevelyan, by approaching his dénouement through the 
original medium of two ghosts, living through the tragedies 
of the past, gains in the last act an effect which is theatrical 
in the ordinary sense of the word; still four-fifths of the 
whole movement must be the consequence of speech, rather 
than situation. Here Mr. Trevelyan is to be congratulated 
on the skill with which he has gathered together his little 
company of four, and the excellent use to which he put its 
natural talent for recitation. Where all were good, it were 
invidious to particularize, but a special word of praise 
should be given to Miss Margery Bryce for her beautiful 
rendering of ** Atalanta.’”? Mr. Trevelyan got his company 
not only to recite but to act, and so to avoid that lifeless 
dreariness, known as classical restraint, which we have 
come to associate with Greek plays or plays on Greek 
themes. In fact Mr. Trevelyan shone not only as dramatist 
but as producer. He was rewarded by a cordial reception, 
which contrasted with the frigid politeness generally meted 
out to the author on * highbrow nights.”? The play was 
followed by Mr. Sturge Moore’s moving tragedy of 
*“* Medea.”? But unfortunately the hour was too late to 
admit of the production being reviewed in this issue of 
THE NArTION. 


“‘ After All,’’ Arts Theatre Club. 

Mr. John van Druten has “ largely revised and re- 
written ”’ this play since its Sunday night production last 
year. Certainly it has been tightened up a good deal; one 
of the unnecessary characters has been excised, and the 
piece plays more crisply than it did before. But it is still, 
to my mind, an unsatisfactory piece of work. There is 
still an entire scene which has nothing to do with the 
theme, and the general treatment is still redundant and 
somehow strained, in spite of the smoothness of the dia- 
logue. And, what is more serious, Mr. van Druten writes 
as if he had much more to say than he really has. Once 
he has stated his theory about the family circle he seems 
to have nothing to add, and merely works out the develop- 
ments which are by then all too easily anticipated. One 
feels that the argument ought to arrive at some novel, or 
at any rate interesting, conclusion, whereas it just ambles 
along, holding the mirror up to nature, but not vouch- 
safing any clear reflections. The acting at the Arts 
Theatre is extremely competent. Miss Elissa Caudi, who 
formerly played the vamp in Act ITI., se. i., is now much 
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better suited as the daughter of the house, and Mr. Law- 
rence Olivier is a more than adequate successor to Mr. 
Richard Bird as the son. The incomparable Miss Muriel 
Aked, as the epitome of all Kensington aunts, has only to 
open her mouth to create storms of laughter. 


** Nine till Six,’’ New Theatre. 


This amusing play by Aimée and Philip Stuart has 
been transferred from the Apollo to the New Theatre, where 
it is going strong. It is well worth a visit to see that 
admirable actress Miss Louise Hampton as the harassed 
proprietress of a dressmaking establishment. 


Berthe Morisot, The Leicester Galleries. 


There are twenty-one paintings—nearly a quarter of 
her total work—and about thirty drawings in the Berthe 
Morisot exhibition which has opened recently at the 
Leicester Galleries. Her painting can hardly be equalled, 
among the Impressionists, for sheer charm and for sensi- 
tiveness of handling, and although it shows, sometimes, 
very clearly the influence of some of her contemporaries, 
Degas and, particularly, Manet, and in her later work 
Renoir, it has always a very personal and a very feminine 
delicacy. Its relation, visible sometimes in the painting of 
a head, to Fragonard (whose great-great-niece she was) 
brings it directly into the line of the French tradition. It 
is in her smaller works that Berthe Morisot shows here to 
the best advantage: in the large ‘‘ Le Cerisier *? (the 
clearest example of Renoir’s influence upon her) and in the 
** Jeune Fille Assise *? she seems to have attempted a scale 
which was rather too large for her powers. The very 
charming early work, *‘ Enfants dans 1|’Ile de Wight,” the 
** Jeune Fille 4 la Fénetre,’? ** Sur le Lac,” ** La 
Broderie,’”? and *‘ Femme étendant du linge ”? are good 
examples of her extremely skilful management of light and 
atmosphere, and her exquisite sensibility of colour. The 
inner room of the gallery is devoted to the work of Mrs. 
Winifred Nicholson, another woman painter who is frankly 
feminine in her outlook. She, also, has sensibility, a good 
sense of colour, and draws well, but she lacks Berthe 
Morisot’s admirable constructive sense. Her paintings 
appear to suffer in more important respects from her pre- 
occupation with the surface quality of her paint. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, April 5th.— 
Bach Choir, St. Matthew Passion, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Irene Scharrer, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Dr. Louis Segal, on Russia, and Dr. Roger Soltau, on 
France, Hampstead I.L.P. Week-end School. 
London Musica] Competition Festival, Central Hall, 
8.15. 
Sunday, April 6th.— 
Dr. Egon Wertheimer, on Germany, and Mr. J. T. 
Walton Newbold, on ‘‘ The Economic Situation,” 
Hampstead I.L.P. Week-end School. 
** Japhet Has His Day,’’ at the Strand. 
Monday, April 7th.— 
‘** Fourth Floor Heaven,’’ by Miss Kathleen D. Hewitt, 
at the Everyman. 
Tuesday, April 8th.— 
** It’s a Pity About Humanity,’”’ by Mr. Miles Mander, 
at the Arts Theatre. 
Mr. T. K. Shen, on ** The Present Situation in China,’’ 
National Liberal Club, 8.15. 
Liberal Musical and Dramatic Union, Matinée at Daly’s. 
Wednesday, April 9th.— 
“* Pp, J. One,’? by Commander Stephen King-Hall, at 
the Globe. 
London Choral Society, Verdi’s Requiem, Queen’s 
Hall, 8. 
Thursday, April 10th.— 
Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel, Recital, Wigmore 
Hall, 8.30. 
Friday, April 11th.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Omicron. 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF EVELINA 


HE Delegates of the Clarendon Press, delighted like 

I everyone else wita Mr. R. W. Chapman’s edition of 
Jane Austen, proposed to Sir Frauk Mackinnon that 

he should make a similar edition of Fanny Burney’s first 
novel, ** with notes, indexes, and illustrations from contem- 
porary sources ’’; and here it is, a guinea well spent. 
** Evelina ” is still, in parts, highly entertaining as a story; 
the editor has given us a text as choice as the style of 
Fanny Burney warrants, so that the story itself comes forth 
anew with its proper niceties; but, since it is equally a 
series of hints of eighteenth-century manners, and the 
excitements of fashion in the days of dinner at four, he has 
taken the opportunity to elaborate those hints into pictures 
of the past. ‘* There rolls the deep where grew the tree.” 
Where Evelina danced, the bricks and mortar have 
triumphed. It is a happiness to be given a glimpse of 
vanished prettiness; such phantoms soften and embellish 


the altered scenes of London. 
* * * 


39 


livchna ”? is among those books which have become 
searcely credible prizes of the saleroom. The Huth copy 
of the first edition, if I remember rightly, was sold for £87 
1.0t so many years ago. In 1929 the Kern Sale easily out- 
did that, ad ** Evelina ”? cost £1,160. Perhaps the lively 
sparring between Captain Nirvan, R.N., and Madame 
Duval, and that gay scene where he lets the monkey loose 
on the irritated Mr, Lovel at the pump-room, escape into 
thin air from a book costing £1,160. They have no such 
overshadowing in the beautiful reprint before us. Lady 
Louisa’s scream is heard without the conflicting sounds of 
collectors’ warfare. In short, this is the novel that Fanny 
Burney meant, and can be left in the summer-house for 
any hand to turn its pages, and usher in the time for tea. 
And tea will come with an intruding haste to the reader 
who is in the spirit at Vauxhall, or Ranelagh, or George’s 
at Hampstead, or the Hotwells. Fanny Burney has begun 
the imaginary tour, and the editor has kept it going. 
* * * 

Eager to explore this wonderful world, Evelina is taken 
to Cox’s Museum. She is a little trying. ‘* This Museum 
is very astonishing, and very superb; yet it afforded me 
but little pleasure, for it is a mere show, though a won- 
derful one.”? ‘* It’s all kickshaw work,”? bawls the Captain 
at Madame Duval, who was liking it very much. And 
very rightly. ‘* Just then our attention was attracted by 
a pine-apple, which, suddenly opening, discovered a nest 
of birds, who immediately began to sing.”’ Ambrosial 
mechanism! I hear those unusual linnets at 108, Shoe 
Lane. They were perhaps No. 41 of Cox’s catalogue, if 
you can call his constellation of jewelled mysteries a cata- 
logue. Our editor lets us into his Museum. Not only do 
we hear the tinkle of golden birds. ‘* A pair of bulls, with 
clock, chimes, mechanism, and pedestal, eight feet high,’’ 
produce a roaring which might have satisfied Europa. 

* * * 


With Vauxhall Gardens Evelina is better pleased, 
though ‘‘ had she been with a party less disagreeable,” 
there would have been still more to admire. The hautboy 
in the open air, the cascade responding to the manager’s 
bell, were worth a little more description; the editor col- 
lects it for us. That source of pleasure was bidden to flow, 
deceptive as the mirage, for sixty years, ** représenting a 
beautiful Jandscape in perspective, with a miller’s house, 
a watermill, and a cascade, The exact appearance of water 
is seen flowing down a declivity; and turning the wheel 
of the mill, it rises up in a foam at the bottom, and then 
glides away.’’ Alas, almost equally imaginary was the 
meal obtainable at Vauxhall. ‘‘ The thinness of the slices 
of ham was a common jest; one carver was reputed to boast 
that he could cover the entire gardens with one ham, and 
a journal of 1762 declared that you could read a newspaper 
through a slice.”” But what would you have in the temple 
of make-believe? Sixty years later Reynolds, the friend 
of Keats, begins his sonnet on Vauxhall with, 

‘* The thin transparent ham is on my fork.” 


When Evelina arrived in Marybone Gardens, things 
looked dreary ; but Mr. Barthelemon could play the violin, 
and he saved the situation, until the fireworks began. 
These were no common fireworks. M. Torré was an artist 
who drew even Johnson to the place, on an evening which 
was spoiled by rain. The enraged Johnson, in the spirit 
of the modern cricket crowd which demands that play 
should not be abandoned for a little water, would not allow 
any excuse for non-performance. He incited a small riot, 
and M. Torré gave in; but the fireworks gave out. When 
Evelina went, she had better luck. ‘* The firework was 
really beautiful, and told, with wonderful ingenuity, the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice; but, at the moment of the 
fatal look, which separated them for ever,’’ the glittering 
legend closed in a loud explosion. 

* * * 

As for George’s at Hampstead, the editor seems to be a 
much better authority than Fanny Burney. It was not 
only ‘fa low place’; it had probably ceased to exist 
before Fanny Burney was born, and its rea] name was New 
Georgia. ‘* It was near the Spaniards, on its Highgate 
side, in Turner’s Wood.” It was in the taste of a day 
sharing its passion for outdoor scenes between the Gothic 
and the Chinese notions, but besides romantic blessings it 
could give strange experiences. Its chairs were not all 
safe. You sat on one, and it sank, and you were without 
the power of getting out. Its walks were haunted. You 
set your foot down here and there and a mechanical reptile 
sprang out and attacked you. No, Evelina, beware of the 
young shopman from Snow Hill. He knows too much 
about those chairs and alleys. He intends to be put into 
the pillory, and when a gentleman is in it the ladies of the 
party ‘* are obliged to kiss him, with such other oddities.’’ 
The whole thing is a base swindle. 

* * * 

Sir Frank Mackinnon has used his learning very agree- 
ably in annotating almost everything in ‘* Evelina ” that 
one supposes could be annotated, including the errors of 
the young novelist. One of the little riddles of the book, 
which in its whole plan is so closely related to matters of 
fact, is the location of Berry Hill, the birthplace of Evelina. 
It is called *‘ Berry Hill, Dorsetshire,’? and “ this retired 
place, to which Dorchester, the nearest town, is seven 
miles distant.’? But the editor has found in Paterson’s 
** Roads,’’ and on the one-inch Ordnance map, a house at 
Taplow called Berry Hill. It looks as though the novelist 
had the Dorchester on the road to Oxford in her mind, 
alternating with the Hardyan Dorchester. Such specula- 
tions are for a lazy afternoon, and that is the accomplish- 
ment of the new edition of *‘ Evelina.’’ It is an exhibition 
of a gentle art which makes one’s reading attentive 
without strain, induces a comfortable watchfulness. One 
becomes the annotator in turn, with here and there a 
chance to marginalize even the editor. Remembering the 
solemn fop who (Letter XI.) ** actually took snuff between 
every three words,”? one questions the statement in the 
appendix of ‘* Manners and Customs ” : ** Nor does any- 
one take snuff.”? ‘‘ I have always called her by the name 
of Anville,’? says that formal clergyman Mr. Villars; and 
one notices that it is an example of his scrupulous conduct, 
for it is practically an anagram of Evelina. 

* * * 

To sum up, Sir Frank Mackinnon has employed an 
ingenuity as good in its way as Mr. Cox’s in the pleasant 
business of making a diverting, well-varied edition of 
‘* Evelina.”? Everywhere he finds us a key to open the 
doors of her world. The word ‘*‘ phaeton,’’ for instance, 
besides calling up information on the size, construction, 
and use of that vehicle, is turned to our advantage in the 
illustration—a photograph of a masterpiece by George 
Stubbs in the National Gallery, ‘*‘ A Gentleman Driving a 
Phaeton.’’? That belongs in every hue and line to Evelina’s 
region of tempered sunshine, clearly modelled men and 
women, and novelists. 

EpmunD BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
SHELLEY AND HARRIET 


Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Lestie HoTson. (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


SHELLEY’s bright ghost takes precedence of so many ghosts. 
Dr. Hotson a few years ago published his remarkable dis- 
coveries about Marlowe, and although Marlowe is a greater 
poet than Shelley, the discovery of Shelley’s letters to 
Harriet, in itself so much less sensational, really matters 
more. So intensely did Shelley live his thirty years that he 
imparted immortality even to the lies that were told about 
him, and more truth about Shelley is almost as precious as 
more truth about Dr. Johnson or Queen Elizabeth or Joan of 
Arc. Only one of the ten letters found by Dr. Hotson has 
been previously published, that which he wrote to Harriet 
from Troyes, begging her to join him and Mary Godwin, 
with whom he had just eloped. Of the remaining nine, eight 
are to Harriet, written between July, 1814, just before his 
elopement, and October of the same year. The last letter is 
to Eliza Westbrook, Harriet’s elder sister, written on 
December 18th, 1816, a week after Harriet’s body had been 
found in the Serpentine. The holographs of these letters 
have vanished, and the copies of them, made for the use of 
counsel in the Chancery case of 1817 concerning the custody 
of Shelley’s two children, have lain undisturbed in the 
Record Office for over a hundred years, although in 1860 
Peacock exerted himself to discover them. Peacock, in spite 
of his admiration for Shelleygy had always championed 
Harriet, and probably he suspected that Shelley’s letters to 
her would make it clear enough how little she was to blame 
for the failure of Shelley’s first marriage. Harriet no doubt 
should never have married Shelley, but we must remember 
that before the days of Shelley and Byron the matrimonial 
ineptitude of poets above all other men was scarcely the 
commonplace that it has since become. Dowden’s statement 
that Shelley left Harriet believing her to be unfaithful to 
him has long been discredited, and Letter A of Dr. Hotson’s 
book proves beyond any doubt—as Dr. Hotson remarks—that 
Dowden was wrong. Harriet, from all accounts, was an 
admirable young person, amiable, sensible, well-educated, 
and extremely pretty. Her one serious failing was her 
inability to understand Shelley’s aversion to her sister 
Eliza. To introduce Eliza as a permanent member of the 
Shelley household was a serious mistake, but it is not fair 
to lay the entire blame for it on Harriet’s shoulders. Shelley 
never felt the need to live alone with the woman whom for 
the time being he preferred above all others ; in fact to him 
the ideal life was a sort of unending reading party. He 
was delighted when Hogg joined him on his honeymoon with 
Harriet in Edinburgh. When he eloped with Mary Godwin, 
Claire Clairmont was persuaded to elope with them. Eliza- 
beth Hitchener was Tured from school-teaching to join 
Shelley, Harriet, and Eliza, although four months later she 
was ejected as ‘‘an artful, superficial, ugly, hermaphro- 
ditical beast of a woman.’’ However much Shelley finally 
disliked Eliza Westbrook also, her joining them must have 
seemed to him natural and reasonable, and whatever Hogg 
says about it, there is enough in his letters to show that at 
first her presence did not displease him. Spiritually Shelley 
never left Oxford. He was ardently studious, and a serious 
intellectual life in congenial company was always to him as 
necessary as love, and far more necessary than marriage as 
ordinarily understood and practised. His invitation to 
Harriet to join him and Mary and Claire in Switzerland is 
partly the expression of his crudely idealistic views on love, 
but partly a sincere wish to enlarge the reading party. He 
was still fond of Harriet, and she had a delightful voice. 
Shelley, born without any natural gifts for the under- 
standing of human nature, and living as he did, learned 
very slowly and very painfully what he might expect from 
himself and from others. He seldom managed to think 
clearly about his relationships with other people ; frequently 
he seems not to have thought at all. No doubt this innocence, 
combined with his warm and ready affections, possessed a 
peculiar charm, and the ease with which he conducted his 
more casual friendships kept him for long from realizing 
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the truth about himself. The tactlessness of the letters 
to Harriet is appalling. They show all the smugness of a 
young man who knows himself to be scrupulously fair and 
determinedly generous, but never notices when the point has 
been reached at which fairness and generosity become 
insults. Dr. Hotson brings up again Harriet’s ‘ suicidal 
obsession.’’ There is no doubt that Harriet’s early interest 
in suicide was an adolescent pose. But there seems equally 
little doubt that between the debonair young person discuss- 
ing suicide at dinner and the Harriet who committed it, there 
was a wide gulf. Shelley had flourished his bottle of 
laudanum often enough to know that the threat of suicide 
is one thing and suicide itself quite another. It may well 
have been the second Harriet who afterwards haunted 
Shelley, tearing his being to pieces, as Leigh Hunt said. 

But, unattractive as the nine letters to Harriet are, it is 
the letter to Eliza, written in 1816, which forms the strangest 
part of Dr. Hotson’s discovery. By itself it is the most 
normal and comprehensible of the entire group. Shelley is 
insisting upon his claims to the custody of Ianthe, his first 
child by Harriet. (Curiously enough, Charles is never men- 
tioned, possibly a sign that Shelley was now suspecting 
Harriet of infidelity previous to his elopement with Mary.) 
He says to Eliza: ‘‘ Allow me to assure you that I give no 
faith to any of the imputations generally cast on your 
conduct or that of Mr. Westbrook towards the unhappy 
victim ’’ ; and a little further on writes of Mary Godwin as 
“the lady whose union with me you may excusably regard 
as the cause of your sister’s ruin.’’ Now two days earlier 
than this (Dr. Hotson says December 15th, but it must have 
been the 16th, and is corrected to that date in Mr. T. J. 
Wise’s ‘‘ A Shelley Library,’’ which contains a facsimile of 
the letter in question) Shelley had written to Mary and 
said of Harriet: 


‘“It seems that this poor woman—the most innocent of 
her abhorred and unnatural family—was driven from her 
father’s house, and descended the steps of prostitution until 
she lived with a groom of the name of Smith ; who desert- 
ing her, she killed herself. There can be no question that 
the beastly viper her sister, unable to gain profit from her 
connexion with me, has secured to herself the fortune of 
old man—who is now dying—by the murder of this poor 
creature. 

“Everything tends to prove, however, that beyond the 
mere shock of so hideous a catastrophe having fallen on a 
human being once so nearly connected with me, there 
would in any case have been little to regret. Hookham, 
Longdill, every one, does me full justice : bears testimony to 
the upright spirit and liberality of my conduct to her. 
There is but One voice in condemnation of the detestable 
Westbrooks. ...” 

It was suggested by a reviewer in the T1MEs LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT of December 1st, 1927, that this extraordinary 
letter might be a forgery, on account of both its manner and 
matter, and of the circumstances of its discovery in the dead 
letter office in 1859. But Mr. T. J. Wise, who possesses the 
holograph, thereupon wrote stating it to be ‘‘ absolutely 
genuine beyond any possible doubt or question,’’ and Mr. 
Seymour de Ricci in his ‘‘ Bibliography of Shelley’s Letters ” 
suggests that ‘‘ the letter was stolen from Mary, about 1848, 
by G. Byron, and that by accident a subsequent owner mixed 
it up with his outgoing mail in 1859.’’ This is possible, but 
almost incredible. Certainly, as the letter was answered 
by Mary Godwin in Bath on December 17th, it or something 
extremely like it must have been received by her upon that 
date, unless—which is very unlikely—both letters are 
forgeries. There are other details about this letter, also 
possibilities, but also strange. Shelley wrote late upon 
December 16th, for he says, ‘‘ Leigh Hunt has been with me 
all day ’’ ; nevertheless, he catches the night mail to Bath, 
and Mary replies next day, whereas Hookham’s letter telling 
Shelley of Harriet’s death is dated London, December 13th, 
and reaches Bath only on December 15th. Again it is 
curious that Shelley’s letter is addressed to Claire Clair- 
mont’s lodgings in New Bond Street, not to Mary’s in Abbey 
Churchyard. But even taking all these circumstances 
together, they do not seem sufficient to disprove the genuine- 
ness of the letter. The facsimile, which Mr. Wise gives 
entire with its odd collection of postmarks, has every appear- 
ance of coming from Shelley’s hands, Since one cannot 
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throw doubt upon the letter to Eliza, which came under the 
scrutiny of the Court in the Chancery proceedings, and was 
separated in time from the letter to Mary merely by a matter 
of hours, both must be digested together by everyone who 
wishes to understand Shelley ; and no one with knowledge 
of what came both before and after this crisis will readily 
call him a coward and a liar and leave it at that. The 
letter to Mary (which, unfortunately, was not published 
either correctly or in full in Ingpen’s edition of Shelley’s 
letters or Dowden’s Life) was probably written in a mood 
of far greater horror and distress than any man could admit 
to a passionately loved mistress who might justifiably con- 
sider herself in part responsible for the fate of the deserted 
wife. And Shelley was something more than ‘‘ any ’”? man— 
he was a man whose ignorance and short-sightedness left 
him unprepared for tragedy, and yet one abnormally sensi- 
tive and imaginative. At the best of times the consideration 
of himself and those most closely connected with him threw 
his mind into confusion, and drove him to absurdities and 
exaggerations. Shelley, on December 16th, to prevent the 
truth from driving him mad, was clutching at any lie or 
half-lie that his friends held out to him. He had to find 
something that he could tell Mary to save her from feeling 
a remorse as terrible as his own. By the time he writes to 
Eliza one must suppose that his curious volatile nature has 
adapted itself at least to a partial acceptance of his respon- 
sibility for Harriet’s death, and to the rejection of what 
‘* Hookham, Longdill, everyone ’’ had assured him. More- 
over, the desire to secure Ianthe is temporarily crowding 
out the memory of Harriet. That he was vain of his own 
wisdom and kindness all the letters bear out, and no doubt 
his contemptuous feelings towards Eliza made it easier to 
admit to her his fallibility. Eliza’s opinion means very 
little to him, while Mary’s meant a great deal. In fact, he 
hated and despised Eliza so completely that he could bear 
to acknowledge to her what he could scarcely confess to 
himself. 

Lyn LL. IRVINE. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The Woman of Andros. By THORNTON WILDER. (Lomgmans. 6s.) 
Sanatorium. By DONALD STEWarT. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
None So Pretty. By MARGARET IRWIN. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. THORNTON WILDER takes us to an ancient world at a 
period when the great days of Greece were ended. Civiliza- 
tion seemed dead ; man looked backward with wistful eyes, 
and forward without hope. Under the spell of Terence’s 
comedy, ‘‘ Andria,"’ this story has been written. It contains 
culminating moments of transfiguration and exaltation which 
are the supreme gift of tragedy. We are lured to Brynos, 
least famous but the happiest of these beautiful islands :— 


“The earth sighed as it turned in its course ; the shadow 
of night crept gradually along the Mediterranean, and Asia 
was left in darkness. The great cliff that was one day to 
be called Gibraltar held for a long time a gleam of red and 
orange, while across from it the mountains of Atlas showed 
deep blue pockets in their shining sides. ... Triumph had 
passed from Greece and wisdom from Egypt, but with the 
coming on of night they seemed to regain their lost honours, 
and the land that was soon to be called Holy prepared in 
the dark its wonderful burden.” 


Chrysis the courtesan’s realization that there is ‘‘ Some- 
thing new in the world, this concern for the unfit and 
broken,’’ was prescient of a new era. Her dying testimony, 
‘*Let me say now... that I have known the worst that 
the world can do to me, and that nevertheless I praise the 
world and all living,’ was the final distillation of her mind. 
Her personality was so divorced from her profession, she 
could, with utter selflessness, read to the youths who 
attended her banquets the close of the ‘‘ Phedrus” of 
Plato :— 


‘““Grant that I may become beautiful in the inner man 
and may whatever I possess without be in harmony with 
that which is within ...may my store of gold be such as 
none but the good may bear.” 


She assured them, ‘‘The mistakes we make through 
generosity are less terrible than the gains we acquire 
through caution.”’ 

Before she died, Chrysis knew that Pamphilus the young 
man she loved, loved Glycerium, her younger sister. The 
reticence and love which Simo, the father of Pamphilus, had 
for his son are revealed with rare understanding. The differ- 
ence between this book and ‘‘ Thais,’’ by Anatole France, is 
the difference between the chaste delicacy of an antique 
gem and the crude, warm colours and flamboyant figures 
of a Roman tesselated design. One has the incommunicable 
delight that only a secret joy can give ; the other one enjoys 
with the world. ‘‘ The Woman of Andros”’ is a book of 
unusual beauty. 

‘‘ Sanatorium ’’ is an unsatisfying book with a patho- 
logical rather than a psychological interest. It is the story 
of a young man’s sojourn among tubercular patients, whose 
self-affixed labels are accepted without question. He estab- 
lishes no essential contacts. The story is well-written and 
without mawkishness, honest and quite remarkable for the 
direct dramatic quality of the dialogue. The sputum bottles 
do not shock an unSqueamish stomach, though the know- 
ledge that this community is alienated from life does ; their 
lives are in the twilight of living, like frustrated beings 
marooned on a dead planet. Mr. Stewart must not object 
to the reflection, inspired by the detailed chart of the dust- 
cover, that the homely prescriptions of our grandmothers’ 
would have done much to purify the blood stream of his 
hero. 

Cataloguing is a puzzling business. Miss Margaret 
Irwin’s novel won her publishers’ ‘‘ Historical Novel Com- 
petition,’’ one of her judges being Mr. R. H. Mottram. What 
places a novel under “‘ historical ’’ in the index? Merely a 
matter of casting back a century or so? But who would 
enter Mr. Wilder’s story under that heading? Mr. Wilder 
is not ‘‘ romantic.” Perhaps the explanation is there—and 
it would be well not to inquire into the word ‘* romantic ”’ 
too far. Miss Irwin certainly knows the Caroline period, 
her allusions, literary and other, are generous, and if these 
are the means to ‘right atmosphere,’’ there should be no 
quarrel with her. The story is bright, interesting, and un- 
conventional. Mr. Cock, the chaplain, is drawn with sym- 
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pathy ; much skill has been lavished on his portraiture. If 
the dialogue and some of the characterization have a modern 
tang, they have the merit of giving life to the rather over- 
written Caroline background against which the Undinian 
heroine, her dissolute husband, and her old and young lover 
are set. 

KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


OUR GOVERNMENT DISPLAYED 


How Britain is Governed; a Critical Analysis of Modern 
Developments in the British System of Government. By 
RAMSAY Murr. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ramsay Murr takes as the motto of his book Burke’s 
Saying that ‘‘the generality of people are fifty years, at 
least, behindhand in their politics.’’ Most of us still believe 
that England is governed by Parliament. This theory may 
have still been true fifty years ago; it is still taught in 
our schools and colleges ; it is still to be read in the last 
editions of Bagehot and Dicey ; but it is no longer true to 
fact. England is governed to-day by the Government, an 
entity composed of two parts, the Ministry and the Civil 
Service. The Ministry derives its authority, in a haphazard 
and accidental way, from the electorate ; the Civil Service is 
largely and increasingly autonomous. Over Parliament the 
Ministry exercises a dictatorship, enforced and supported 
by prestige, advertisement, the party organizations in the 
country, and the power of inflicting a fine of £1,000 on every 
member who so casts his vote as to provoke a dissolution. 
Parliament exercises little or no effective control over legis- 
lature, finance, administration, or foreign affairs. ‘‘ The 
essence of the British system is that all power and all 
responsibility tend more and more to be concentrated upon 
what we call ‘the Government’; and that, so long as ‘ the 
Government ’ commands a docile majority in Parliament, its 
power is practically unlimited and uncontrolled, except by 
the fear of alienating public opinion, and therefore losing 
its power at the next general election.’’ On the other hand, 
‘it is obvious that the Cabinet would be helpless without 
the Civil Service. But is the reverse statement equally 
true? Suppose Parliament and the Cabinet to disappear 
to-morrow. Could the Government go on? A hundred years 
ago it probably could not have gone on. To-day, almost 
certainly, it could. If the permanent chiefs of the great 
Departments of State met at intervals to correlate and dove- 
tail their work, things would run on quite smoothly for 
quite a long time. This means that bureaucracy has in 
fact become quite an indispensable part of our system; in- 
deed, the really operative part of it.”’ 

These views are not, of course, novel; they are in the 
air. But, as might be expected, Mr. Ramsay Muir states 
them with exceptional vigour and lucidity. And he does not 
fail to suggest remedies ; indeed, his book is even more 
concerned with plans of reform than with diagnosis. The 
main thing is to restore the authority of the House of 
Commons, and to free it from the triple dictatorship of the 
Cabinet, of the Civil Service, and of the party organizations 
outside Parliament. The first thing to do is to reform the 
electoral system, by adopting a modified form of Propor- 
tional Representation. If this leads to groups, no matter ; 
if it deprives the Cabinet of an assured majority, and the 
nation of the resulting benefits of absolute government, so 
much the better. France and Germany (since the war) have 
not been worse governed, or shown less continuity of policy, 
than England. Then there is much to be said for systematic 
devolution to subordinate legislatures, similar to the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland, say, ten of them. When the House 
of Commons becomes truly representative, and elections less 
of a gamble than they now are, it will no longer be neces- 
sary or justifiable for anyone to look upon the Second 
Chamber as ‘a barrier against violent changes not desired 
by the nation,’’ and it will be possible to proceed with the 
reform of the House of Lords on rational lines, constituting 
it partly of persons holding, or having held, distinguished 
office, but chiefly of members elected by the House of Com- 
mons. The functions of the Upper Chamber, so reformed, 
would, if we understand Mr. Muir aright, be definitely non- 
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political, in the party sense, and confined to revising, debat- 
ing, enlightening, and clarifying. These major topics are 
far from exhausting the suggestions of which Mr. Muir’s 
fertile and critical mind is prolific. Cabinet Ministers must 
be reduced in number from twenty to about ten, relieved 
from the details of administration by a grouping of depart- 
ments placed under subordinate Ministers, and so set free 
for the tasks now imperfectly done of co-ordination and 
forward planning ; in short, for thinking. The Estimates 
and the National Accounts should be presented to Parlia- 
ment in a form permitting others than specialists to under- 
stand them, a form which at present they admittedly do not 
possess. The time of ithe House of Commons should be 
economized by adopting other means than the multiplication 
of futile fifteen-minute divisions as a tést of assiduous 
attendance. Standing committees should be multiplied, 
diminished in size, and assisted by experts. 

Altogether a most stimulating, informative, and forward- 
looking book. 

Mr. Muir does not attempt to conceal the fact that he 
writes as an active politician, and as a Liberal. And it will 
be a subject of satisfaction, not only to his fellow Liberals, 
but to all who agree that the subjecis which he agitates 
call for study and action, that he is in a position to be 
listened to. 

Only one criticism occurs to us, and that is almost too 
fundamental to be mentioned. Mr. Muir, like the Lord 
Chief Justice, assumes that the plain man will disapprove 
of the present system under which he is governed once it 
is explained to him. Is this so certain? The Englishman 
objects to tyranny ; but he positively likes being managed. 
Is it certain that the man in the street shares the lawyers’ 
and the politicians’ grievance against bureaucracy? Dr. 
Robson, in the evidence he gave the other day before Lord 
Donoughmore’s Committee on the powers of Ministers, ex- 
pressly said that he had encountered little sign of any such 
discontent. We hear a lot abeut the monstrous regimen of 
Statutory Orders, and the Star Chamber methods of White- 
hall ; but we never seem to be given examples of obviously 
vicious administrative regulations, or of evidently iniquitous 
acts of bureaucratic adjudication ; and as long as Whitehall 
does not tread on our tees, it seems likely to continue to 
enjoy the inheritance of the Tudors. 

A quaint misprint suggests that the printer belonged 
to some political party different from that of Mr. Muir. On 
page 308 we read of the General Strike that ‘‘ the fact that 
it should have taken place at all, in a democratic society 
in which, in theory, every citizen has an equa] share of 
control over the Government, is highly insignificant.” 

MAURICE AMOS. 


SEVERAL ADVENTURES 


Adventure. By Masor-GENERAL J. E. B. SEELY. 
21s.) 

Annals of a Chequered Life. By ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. 
(Murray. 15s.) 


Ethan Allen. By JoHN PELL. (Constable. 21s.) 


At a disastrous stage in the second battle of Cambrai, 
General Seely, then in command of the Canadian Cavalry, 
was sent for hurriedly to lend his support. He said, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you would like us just to blow into the battle and see 
what we can do ’’; whereupon he blew in and captured eight 
hundred prisoners and a great number of machine-guns. 
The knack of blowing-in to any sort of battle, dodging the 
bullets, and capturing an astonishing number of prisoners 
is his to perfection. He attacks the chancy business of 
memoir-writing with a cool dash which will, no doubt, carry 
him successfully past any literary snipers who may be 
gloomily on the watch. His book appears under the hap- 
piest auspices. ‘‘ Adventure,’’ it is called, and adventure it 
is. Lord Birkenhead contributes an introduction in which 
he declares that the author is a modern d’Artagnan, and 
those who are disinclined to believe what Lord Birkenhead 
says have only to read the book to admit that here at least 
he is right. In the first chapter the hero manages to fall 
seventy feet over a cliff in such a way that part of the cliff- 
top, falling with him, arrives at the bottom just in time to 
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make him an adequate cushion. Before he blew in to 
English politics he was to escape death by drowning, and 
marriage with a Maori princess. He was also to pass scath- 
less through the South African campaign, where one misty 
night he had two point-blank shots at Botha and missed him, 
and was arrested for refusing to vacate a position in rear- 
guard. Thenceforward the battle was for Army reform, and 
Wwe see him a gay, confident, debonair figure, pushing 
steadily on up a very long Parliamentary hill to the War- 
Secretaryship and his solitary defeat in the quagmire of the 
Curragh. Even this may have been a blessing in disguise, 
for it sent him into the front line and kept him there almost 
continuously during 1914-1918. The part he played, and the 
record he makes of it, are the works of a brilliant amateur 
soldier with a quick mind, impetuous loyalties, and a judg- 
ment at once generous and shrewd. General Seely’s war 
was not all mud, muddle, and despair. It proved, he con- 
tends, that the end of cavalry is not yet. He also reflected 
on the quality of front-line danger, and when he interrupts 
his firm narrative of personal adventure to estimate the 
staff work which controlled it, his comments are devastating. 
This book is a little too cavalier in execution. But anyone 
from an out-of-work miner to a Cabinet Minister will read it 
with pleasure, for it is brave, gay, and generous ; and very 
few will have the heart to reflect that it would have been a 
better book if its author were not so charming an amateur. 

Mr. Brookfield’s reminiscences traverse the same tract 
of upper-class manners, politics, and soldiering as General 
Seely’s, but they begin twenty years earlier, and unroll a 
wider, more leisurely view of the varied scene. It is becom- 
ing customary for bright young men to record their nonage 
before they forget it. There is indeed a certain danger be- 
side forgetfulness in waiting until you are eighty before ex- 
plaining what you were like at twenty: youth and age, even 
under the same skin, find intimacy difficult. Mr. Brookfield, 
however, manages the encounter with a perfect tact. This 
wildish young man who kicked his heels happily on the 
fringe of a world which contained Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Millais, and Jenny Lind, gets nothing more serious 
from his senior than an amused raising of the eyebrow. 
Mr. Brookfield’s writing is neat and precise, its firm decorum 
is hardly ever broken by the surprise of verbal wit ; and yet 
he has the eye, the observation, and the memory of a wit. 
Anecdotes grow strongly in this variety of literary soil, and 
Mr. Brookfield’s stories of the age when gentlemen in 
country houses sneaked off at bedtime to smoke their horrid 
pipes in the servants’ hall are very good indeed. Pipes, 
however, made way for motor-cars as novelties, and motor- 
cars for cocktails and aeroplanes, and Mr. Brookfield holds 
his way imperturbably past them all. His book, so successful 
as a record of likeable English character, is by no means a 
record of success. In Parliament he never rose to greater 
eminence than the member for Rye who championed hops 
and whose funny legs astonished Spy at a cartoonist’s sit- 
ting. Public and private misfortune descended on him after 
the Boer War, and at the age of fifty he began a new life 
as Consul, first at Danzig and then at Savannah. His later 
chapters give as notable an exhibition of the cheerful stiff- 
ness of an Englishman’s upper lip as his earlier ones give 
of a grim, unwinking English humour. 

Mr. Pell has made a very careful excavation of the 
foundations of the State of Vermont as laid by Ethan Allen 
during the American War of Independence. New York and 
New Hampshire were in competition to grab the tract of 
land lying between Lake Champlain and the Connecticut 
River. The New Hampshire people grabbed first, and Allen, 
who had a flair for real estate as well as a most pugnacious 
philosophy of liberty, stiffened their resistance when New 
York tried to dispossess the first settlers. Allen, who was 
equally redoubtable at publicity and intrigue, played off 
Quebec against New York with most amusing skill when the 
war came, and in the end Vermont escaped being swallowed 
up by either. Mr. Pell, whose narrative proceeds in the 
bright, chatty, objective American manner, is hardly equal 
to the task of shaping his voluminous material into a really 
effective portrait. Ethan Allen was a remarkably rough 
diamond: Mr. Pell leaves him a little too much in the 
rough. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 
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FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Europe in Zigzags. By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. (Harrap. 2is.) 


THis book was printed in America, and reads as if its author 
had written it with one eye on the reading public of that 
continent. The title directs attention to the method of Mr. 
Huddleston’s easy canter through the great open spaces of 
the popular mind. In a dedicatory letter a lasso is flung 
to catch an individual called ‘‘ my dear General Reader ’’*— 
a name that may be taken as symbolical—but personally we 
Were just agile enough to dodge it. On page 3 Mr. 
Huddleston clashes his spurs :— 


‘* The Golden Arrow enables many French men and women 
to know English men and women; and for me there is 
pure magic in the words Simplon-Orient-Express—an Open 
Sesame to Paris, Lausanne, Milan, Trieste, Bucharest, Bel- 
grade, Sofia, and Stamboul. Blessings on the Sud-Express 
which took me to Spain! I cannot think of the Nord Express 
Without having a vision of Brussels, Cologne, and Berlin. 
Rome and Vienna and Prague and Warsaw are expressed 
for me in terms of trains... .’’ 


Who cares? The dear general reader, we thought, is 
evidently assumed to be a ninny—and yightly so, if he is 
prepared to give a guinea to learn on page 7 that ‘‘a 
little travelling convinces us that every nation has excellent 
qualities though doubtless it has also less desirable quali- 
ties’; on page 67 that ‘it is personal experiences which 
determines (sic) in large part our attitude towards nations ”’; 
and on page 337 that President Wilson’s ‘‘ clean, smiling 
face, squarely chiselled, stirred the emotions of men from 
London to Athens, from Moscow to Rome.” Had Mr. 
Huddleston’s book been clean and chiselled, like the face of 
President Wilson, it might usefully have occupied one 
hundred pages, and advanced his reputation as a person 
well informed on Continental matters. We could then 
honestly have advised provincial dentists to put it on their 
waiting-room tables as an alternative to the dog’s-eared 
TATLERS of the month before last. Anxious patients could 
have turned themselves into dear general readers for a few 
narcotic moments, and could have soothed their impatient 
nerves with an anesthetic platitude or soporific causerie 
about Mussolini or the League of Nations. It might have 
been reasonably expected, from what his publisher calls ‘‘ his 
wide and long experience as a foreign correspondent ”’ that 
Mr. Huddleston would have something to say, and at a 
cursory examination one might actually conclude that he 
has. Besides, he has been given credit for predicting the 
recent crisis in Spain. Like his previous work, with its 
imposing title ‘‘ Bohemian, Literary, and Social Life in 
Paris,’’ the present one is cleverly designed to give a good 
impression—though not quite cleverly enough. It is a perfect 
noose for the guileless general reader, who, with a guinea to 
spare, might easily run his head into it at a bookseller’s, 
and, opening it, might easily be deluded into thinking that 
it might afford him a zigzag or two of chatter for the next 
dinner-table—there are bits about Pirandello and Keyser- 
ling, about Berlin and the Balkans, the ambitions of Italy 
and the grievances of Hungary. There are impressive photo- 
graphs of Thomas Mann, of Miguel de Unamuno and of 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, and a comic one of Freud getting into 
an aeroplane. But in spite of all this, and although Mr. 
Huddleston certainly makes a sensible attempt to see how 
various European problems are inter-related, and has a 
genuine knowledge of them, the amount of new information 
or amusement which the book actually conveys is exceed- 
ingly small. Anybody of average education who has at 
all followed the course of events in recent years will have 
surprisingly little to learn from Mr. Huddleston about 
politics and nothing at all about literature. About Einstein 
he relates nothing new to us except that that luminary once 
got out of the wrong side of a train to avoid a fuss, and 
that his name has been bracketed by Herr Ludwig with 
that of Edison. About Freud, a limerick is quoted. The 
face of M. Venizelos is not clean, like that of President 
Wilson, but pale and decorated with ‘‘a wild moustache ” 
and a grey beard, which is soft! At Vienna a sportswoman 
had her breasts cut off because they were ‘‘ embarrassing,” 
and the cream overflowed in one’s coffee cup ‘‘as in a 
shaving mug.’’ An American referred to the Pope as Le 
Sacré Pére when he meant to say Le Saint Pére, and another 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
THE INFIDEL EMPEROR 


By PAUL WIEGLER. 16 plates, 16s. net. 
The turmoil of the thirteenth century, with its feudal squabblings, its bestial cruelties, the religion of 
St. Francis, its endless treacheries and sublime devotion, with St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, 
St. Louis of France and the Infidel Emperor himself, Frederick II, are described here in an apt chronical- 
style. Whether as history or literature this will rank among the books that count in 1930. 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET 


By E. DERMENGHAM. 15s. net. 
Few books enlarge our vision of the past so mysteriously and yet so simply as this. It carries us back to 
Mecca in the seventh century, where religion was despised and wealth worshipped, until a certain excellent 
business man had revelations, and started his extraordinary career as Mahomet. 


JAHANGIR AND THE JESUITS 


Edited by C. H. PAYNE, with an Introduction. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
Translated from Guerreiro’s original, this volume is a sequel to Akbar and the Jesuits (12s. 6d. net). Part 
one relates the activities of the Jesuit fathers at the Court of the Great Mogul ; part two the perilous journey 
of Goes through Central Asia ; part three the story of the way Philip de Brito became King of Pegu. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


Edited by WILLIAM KING. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
Although a historical source of the first importance, most of this volume has never before been reprinted. 
The Duchess throws much light on the history of her time, reveals a highly independent outlook, and 
shows a happy fertility of expression. 
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MOLIERE 


By Professor H. ASHTON. With a portrait, 6s. net. 
Presents not the literary idol but the man, and releases his works from criticism of the Romantic school. 


Moliére appears as a writer of comedies, not as a tragic author who reluctantly turns aside at the king’s 
command to write mere farces. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 464 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 
A popular edition at an amazingly low price of this invaluable contribution to the social and economic sane 
of London. ‘ One of the best pieces of research which has appeared for many years.’”—Nation. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT of the OVERSEAS EMPIRE, 


VOLUME TWO 


By the late Professor LILIAN KNOWLES. With a map, 12s. 6d. net. 
The long-awaited second volume of the Overseas Empire is at last ready. It contains a full-length study, 
A Comparative View of Dominion Problems ; and a detailed survey, The Economic History of Canada. 


DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


By Professor A. C. FLICK. Two Volumes, 32s. net the set. 
The fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries marked the period of decline of the Medieval Church. This 
comprehensive survey indicates the forces which caused the Church to lose much of its authority, and the 
efforts of the best men in it to change its policy so as to recover its lost prestige. 


MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL 


Translated by BRIGIT PATMORE. lis. net. 
Marmontel was the protégé of Voltaire, stole two loves of the Maréchale de Saxe, was imprisoned in the 
Bastille, fought the Sorbonne censorship, was elected member of the French Academy, and married happily 
at fifty. His memoirs tell the whole story with great humour and vividness. 


TRAVELS INTO SPAIN 


By MME. D’AULNOY. Edited from the translation of 1692, by R. FOULCHE-DELBOSC. 
4 plates, 21s. net. 
One of the most diverting fakes in travel-literature. ‘‘ M. Delbosc’s keen scent for a literary mystery, his 
scholarly investigations are well revealed. His research of the sources, his humorous delicate irony, his 


delightful fun, make his introduction as entertaining reading as even the lady’s Travels.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 
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EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT 
C. W. Grundy 


This is a first novel of great topical interest, 

for it engages with intimate knowledge the 

problems of Egyptian nationality. It is an 

outspoken but deeply sympathetic story of 

a young Egyptian’s life in Cairo and at 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. net. 


DIXON’S CUBS 
John” C.§ Moore *! 


“ A tale of the countryside as it was and as it is. 


A very good tale . . . fresh and vigorous and 
joyful. I can heartily recommend this most 
entertaining novel.”—RatpH Srravs in the 


Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 





%7wo Successes of the Seasony~™ 


~ EVERYMAN AT WAR., 


Sixty Personal Narratives: 425 pages: 6s. net. 
*“* This book stands apart.” EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


THE STUFFED OWL 


D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s and Charles Lee’s 
Anthology of Bad Verse. 6s. net. “‘ Unholy but 
richly humorous.’’—Spectaéor. 





THE LIFE STORY 
OF BIRDS 
Eric Fitch Daglish 


The why and wherefore of bird life set out in 
simple and extremely readable form by “ the 
Bewick of our times.”’ With 20 full-page wood- 
engravings by the author. 7s. 6d. net. 
19 Prospectus post free. 


FISHING BOATS AND 
FISHER FOLK 


ON THE EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND 
Peter F. Anson 
A book of unique interest, describing in detail 
the fishing craft and methods from Berwick- 
on-Tweed to the Pentland Firth. With over 100 
illustrations (two in colour) by the author. 
12s. 6d. net. § Prospectus post free. 


Two Invaluable New Editions 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPZIDIA OF 
GARDENING. By Water P. Wricur. En- 
tirely revised. 500 pages : over 200,000 words. 
6s. net. Prospectus post free. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By P. H. Dircurietp. Brought 
right up to date. Much enlarged. 500 pages: 
100 illustrations. 6s. net. 


BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 
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American slapped the King of Spain on the back and said, 
‘Hallo, Al!*’ And soon, and so on. But we have begun 
picking out the plums, rare and wizened as they are. What 
else is there to do with a cold slab of facile journalistic 
wisdom, ready perhaps for the ravenous jaws of the dear 
general reader, but scarcely appetizing to anyone more 
fastidious? 
WILLIAM PLOMER. 


THE PORPHYRIAN TREE 


The Course of English Classicism. By SHERARD VINES. Hogarth 
Lectures, No. 12. (The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Few things can be more fascinating to the lover of English 
literature than to see the successive strata uncovered which 
form the solid whole. This geological method is, perhaps, 
the only method by which it is possible to understand the 
evolution and composition of any literature. It is especially 
valuable in the case of our own, for strange and diverse 
changes of climate have contributed to its formation, and 
while one critic may descant upon the Arthurian and the 
Romantic deposits, another may demonstrate how the flood 
of classicism thrust its way between, leaving a rich alluvial 
seam behind. 

English classicism in its earlier stages had a peculiar, 
almost an idiosyncratic, character of its own. Despite their 
authentic scholarship, the pioneers such as Skelton, Ascham, 
Gabriel Harvey, Chapman, and Ben Jonson, were whimsic- 
ally and emphatically English. Many of their immediate 
followers depended much upon translations. Some, like 
Greene or Nash, who could make a shift to read Greek 
and were, at least, better versed in Latin than either Parson 
Evans or Master Holofernes, gave a queer English twist and 
tincture to their borrowings from Plutarch, Seneca, and 
Plautus. Our later classicists were more deeply imbued 
with the influences and conventions of the antique world, 
and their touch became more frigid, more Palladian, as 
years passed. English classicism then became scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Continental classicism. It was ‘ Euro- 
pian, quite Europian.’’ And then the Romantic Revival 
intervened, and the old frontiers were restored. 

Mr. Sherard Vines has traced the course of English 
classicism from the Tudor to the Victorian period, illustrat- 
ing its progress with admirable wealth of quotation (in the 
original spelling, thank Heaven!) and keeping up a sort of 
obbligato upon the twin-theme of classicism in art. This is 
one of the most pleasing features of the modern school of 
criticism, this parallel line by which the history of litera- 
ture is made to keep pace with the history of painting, 
sculpture, and the domestic crafts. It serves to demonstrate 
the profound truth that no art is self-sufficient and self- 
contained, though a great artist may well be both. It shows 
in how many ways the spirit of an age may find expression, 
and that none is unrelated to the rest. It adds to the stark 
boughs of form the lovely leafage of colour. Not for nothing 
does Mr. Sherard Vines invoke Poussin and Wedgwood, 
Hogarth and Nollekens! 

The earlier and later phases of movements are usually 
the most interesting. They have the charm of spring and 
of autumn, while the middle period has the lush monotony 
of summer. This is probably why the first and last chapters 
of this book are more attractive than those lying between. 
Mr. Vines’s style has a certain abruptness and asperity ; it 
is untouched by those influences which it is his purpose to 
define and to record. This, however, is all to the good. 
Nobody wants to read a monograph on Dr. Johnson written 
in a pastiche of Johnsonese. The energy, the allusiveness, 
the sustained animation of Mr. Vines’s lectures are worthy 
of their theme. Only it is a little sad, a little disconcerting, 
to find on page 78 that ‘‘ urge’’ is made to do duty as a 
noun. It provokes a sense of dread that on some other 
page ‘‘ glimpse ** may be used asa verb. This dread proved 
to be unfounded ; but must the moral of Mr. Shaw’s “* Apple 
Cart’? be brought home to us by this American invasion of 
our more sedate and less colloquial diction? 


DorROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by L. P. JACKS. 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL 





RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AS A NEW RELIGION 
A DEHUMANISED SCIENCE OF MAN By Thomas Browne 
THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY By Professor E. de Selincourt 
SOME INTIMATIONS OF THE SOUL’S DESTINY 

By Miss E. M. Rowell 





RELIGION AS A VALUE: EXPERIENCE 
By Professor D. Miall Edwards, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY SINCE THE REVOLUTION 
By David Wiiliams, M.A. 
GROWTH OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. | 
| THE MANDAEANS AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL | 
' By Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., D.D. 
| SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 
| By Professor G. Dawes Hicks, F.B.A. 
| Survey and Signed Reviews 


| THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR By Sir John Marriott 

| THE LEISURE PROBLEM By Principal A. Barratt Brown 

| ART AND RECREATION By Samuel S. Fleisher 
ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY By Alexander Mackendrick 

| THE CONCEPTION OF A COSMOS: FROM PLATO TO | 

EINSTEIN By Professor J. S. Mackenzie | 
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H. H. PRICE, M.A., B.Sc. 
RELIGION WITHOUT GOD 
Principal A, E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 
HISTORICAL CAUSES ADRIAN COATES, M.A. 
MODERNISM IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Professor WILBUR M. URBAN 
ON RIGHT AND GOOD: PRELIMINARY SURVEY (1) 
Professor W. G. DE BURGH 
SCIENCE AND VALUE Professor LEONARD J. RUSSELL 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Correspondence 
Institute Notes. 
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OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





ee HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Successful Composer invites known 

or unknown authors to submit Lyrics for prompt consideration. Send 

MSS. and Stamp, “ a” (598), c/o Rays Advertising Agency, Cecil 
Court, London, W.C.2 





T YPREWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampten. 





OOKS on every conceivable subject, On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—_FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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New 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 





ART IN ENGLAND, 1821-1837 
By William T. Whitley 


This volume, which is a continuation of the author’s 
Art in England, 1800-1820, includes an account of 
the establishment of the National Gallery and a con- 
tinuation of the inner history of the Royal Academy. 
The author deals fully with the persecution of 
Constable by an anonymous newspaper correspon- 
dent in 1830, an episode of which Leslie says nothing. 
With 8 plates. Royal 8vo. 255. net. 





SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
J. B. BURY 


Edited by Harold Temperley 


Of the essays included in the volume four deal 

with General Problems of History, two with Free- 

dom of Thought, and three with Byzantine History. 

There is an introduction emphasizing some of the 
historical ideas of Professor Bury. 

With a portrait. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 





TROMP’S JOURNAL, 1639 
o'Ee: 7 pe 
‘> Pee By C. R. Boxer 
Mr Boxer has translated from the Dutch that part 
of Admiral Maarten Harpertzoon Tromp’s Journal 
which tells of the campaign by sea, culminating in 


the destruction by the Dutch fleet of the Spanish 
armada sheltering in the Downs (October 2ztst, 


1639). 
ha a ig frontispiece, 7 plates, and 3 charts. 
ab « Royal Bro. 215. met. ies bas 


trl las Snare 


THE HEROINES OF 


ANCIENT PERSIA 
By Bapsy Pavry 
Miss Pavry has retold the stories of the heroines of 
the great Persian Epic, the Shahnama of Firdausi. 
The importance of the parts played by women in 
the history of Persia gives a peculiar fascination 
to-day to the quaint yet strangely modern characters 


therein portrayed. 
With 14 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
































THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
By Sir Anton Bertram 


“A mine of information concerning administra- 
tive and judicial work in the Colonies from a 
former holder of high judicial office in Cyprus, 
Ceylon, and Palestine.”—The Times. 
Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By Alan F. Hattersley 


The author traces in brief outline the path of 
political development, and lays bare the process 
by which the democratic institutions of the present 
day have come to be established. He also furnishes 
a short description and analysis of the main types of 
democratic government, in order that their com- 
parative’merits may be examined. 
Crown 8vo. 65. net. 
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WANDERLUST 

Tramping Through Ireiand. By JOHN GIRBONS. Methuen. 
3s. 6d.) 

Gorse, Heather, and Peat. By ALFRED PERCIVALL. (Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. 

Through the Kennet and Avon Canal by Motor Boat, By 
C. HERBERT SMITH George Roberts. 3s. 6d. 

Vagabonds and Puppets. By WALTER WILKINSON. (Bles. 7s. 6d. 


THE author of ‘‘ Tramping Through Ireland *’ was sent out 
by a newspaper with instructions to find ‘‘ something to say 
likely to 


judges ”’ 


interest his couple of millions or so of unknown 
about Ireland and the Irish. The result is a pot- 
pourri of Dublin slums, illicit and very dull drinking-houses, 
endless descriptions of religious fanaticism, and a general 
impression of the misery of the poorer classes. One gathers 
that the Free State is the most Catholic country in Europe. 

‘ Through the Kennet and Avon Canal by Motor Boat ” 
is a meticulous and (owing to its orderly-room style) very 
trying account of a journey along a practically disused 
waterway from Reading to Bristol. The distance of ninety- 
two miles contains 106 locks and a large number of swing 
bridges. Mr. Smith found the canal portions so blocked 
with weeds that the propeller had to be cleaned every twenty 
yards, and for considerable distances the boat had to be 
towed. Only enthusiasts, who have undertaken similar en- 
durance tests, will read this book. 

‘“‘ Gorse, Heather, and Peat "’ is not a travel book proper. 
It belongs to the ‘‘ village chronicle ’’ series. Mr. Percival] 
has written eight stories of Somersetshire life in which, 
perhaps, the dialect plays a rather too important part. But 
these stories really are about the country and about country 
people, and are told with a sympathy and humanity which 
only occasionally become sentimental. In the best of these 
sketches the characters are as emotional, as complex as 
Hardy’s ; and the book is full of enjoyable descriptions of 
wild life. One particularly well observed and well described 
incident—a duel between a stoat and a cat—will remind the 
reader of Hudson at his best. If one can forgive the author 
his sentimental moments and his superabundance of dialect, 
these Somerset stories make pleasant and, on occasion, 
excited reading. 

Again, Mr. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Vagabonds and Puppets”’ is 
not a pure, straightforward travel book. In it the author 
describes how he journeyed with a Punch-and-Judy show 
from the Midlands through south-western and southern Eng- 
land during the spring and summer months. One admires 
his pluck and pertinacity under the most distressing circum- 
stances, but it is difficult to agree with his philosophy or 
his generalizations. His gibes at the rich, his motor-mania, 
his diatribes against cities and machines and palace hotels 
one cannot help feeling to be little more than sour grapes. 
But when he writes of his personal adventures with pedlars 
and gipsies, and of his experiments with his puppets, one is 
immediately fascinatedgand entertained. Those who are 
interested in marionettes, and particularly in the fate of 
Punch and Judy, should read this book. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


The resources of old books in England may be depleted, 
but Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue for April 14th-17th would 
not provide evidence of that. It comprises ‘‘ a remarkable 
series of the principal English first editions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the majority in most desirable 
state.’” Among the autographs are a group of George Eliot 
archives, the little memorandum-book in which Dr. Johnson 
entered points for reflection just before his death, a long 
letter from Jane Austen (‘‘ Pride and Prejudice is sold. 
Egerton gives £110 for it. I would rather have had £150, 
but we could not both be pleased ’’), and an imperfect letter 
from Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester. That it exists at 
all is strange, for the writer commands: ‘Let this 
memoriall be duly committed to Vulcanes safe keeping with- 
out any longer abode than the leasure of the reding therof.”’ 
Yet perhaps the most remarkable matter in the sale is the 
continued appearance of Shelleyana, and among those an 
item of particular mark seems to be a copy of ‘‘ Shelley and 
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Mary *’—one of the twelve privately printed for Lady Shelley 
in 1882. (It is a work of 1,243 pages.) 


Two unusual books have been reprinted as Nos. 13 and 
14 of the ‘‘ Nautilus Library ’”’ (Allan, 3s. 6d.): ‘‘ Great 
Storms,’’ by L. G. Carr Laughton and V. Heddon, and ‘tA 
Great Sea Mystery ’’—that of the ‘‘ Mary Celeste ’’—by J. G. 
Lockhart. Mr. Lockhart appears also as the editor of ‘‘ The 
‘Ayesha’: A Great Adventure ’’ (Alian, 7s. 6d.). He intro- 
duces this escape-story (from the German of Hellmuth von 
Miicke) with a narrative of the ‘‘ Emden’s ”’ last experiences. 
A landing party of fifty men under von Micke had been 
put ashore on Cocos Keeling to destroy the telegraph station, 
when the ‘‘ Sydney ’’ sank the ‘‘ Emden.”’ Those fifty men 
slipped away in a little boat, the ‘‘ Ayesha,’’ and the 
majority of them, against all odds, made their way to Ger- 
many. ‘‘ The tale is in its way a small epic,’’ and was 
written when the facts were fresh. 


* * * 


At this time of year we are reminded that the railway 
companies are also ingenious book-producers. The familiar 
sixpenny budgets—‘t Holidays by L.M.S.”’, the G.W.R.’s 
‘* Holiday Haunts,”’ the L.N.E.R.’s ‘‘ Holiday Handbook,”’ 
the S.R.’s ‘‘ Hints for Holidays ’’—have much in them both 
of text and illustration to admire ; they are themselves a 
holiday and a ‘‘summer school.’ The C.P.R. brings out 
‘Old Montreal with Pen and Pencil” (4s.), the antiquities 
being written by Victor Morin, and illustrated in colour by 
Charles Simpson ; the book altogether is a pretty invitation 
and discovery. From France comes a spacious album of 
photographs, ‘‘ Cent Beaux Aspects du Réseau P.L.M.”’ 
These take us on a picturesque tour from Fontainebleau to 
Morocco. The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique have 
issued a delightful book on ‘‘ Algeria ’’ in connection with 
the Centenary Fétes of the French occupation in North 
Africa. The book is dedicated to the memory of ‘‘ those 
French Soldiers, who, one hundred years ago, freed Algiers 
from the yoke of Barbary.’’ There is little reference to the 
French conquest of Algeria ; the book is a travel book full 
of interesting descriptions and adorned with hundreds of 
photographs. This volume will eventually form part of a 
work entitled ‘‘ Algeria-Tunisia-Morocco,’’ to be issued by 
the publishers, Horizons de France,” 3, Rue du General- 
Foy, Paris. 

The Everyman Library (Dent, 2s. per vol.), steadily 
advancing towards its thousandth volume, has added to its 
list several reissues, ranging from Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron”’ 
to Karl Marx’s ‘‘ Capital,’’ each in two volumes. A cheap 
and well translated edition of Marx should be a boon to the 
thousands of people who discuss his theories without first- 
hand knowledge of them. Other volumes in the present 
issue include Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoon’’; Snorre Sturlason’s 
‘‘ Norse King Saga’; ‘‘ Pan Tadeusz,’’ the Polish epic, by 
Michiewicz ; a volume of Jacobean and Restoration Shorter 
Novels ; and another of nineteenth-century American short 
stories—fine confused feeding for the multitude. 


* * * 


The two famous chapters—XV. and XVI.—of ‘ The 
Decline and Fall,’ with a critical introduction by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, have just been published under the title ‘‘ Gibbon 
and Christianity ’’ (Watts, 1s.), as an addition to the pub- 
lishers’ ‘‘ Thinker’s Library.’”” Mr. Robertson puts up a 
characteristically spirited defence of Gibbon as still the 
soundest of ecclesiastical historians for the non-specialist. 
The disingenuousness of Milman is dealt with very faith- 
fully ; and even Bury, whose text is used, does not come 
quite unscathed from Mr. Robertson’s inquisition. 


* . * 


Among recent publications of important copyright books 
at popular prices, the ‘‘ Crown Library ”’ edition of ‘* The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,’’ by Burton J. Hendrick 
(Heinemann, 5s.), has made a record of cheapness that will 
not easily be beaten. The publishers tell us that the issue 
of this work at such a price—the original edition cost 36s.— 
was made possible by the generosity of an American friend 
of this country, and it is difficult to imagine a more useful 
gesture of friendship in a bookshop than this introduction of 
Walter Page, as he is revealed in his correspondence during 
the war years, to the great reading public. 


* * * 
One wonders how many of the League of Nations’ sup- 


porters could pass the simplest test examination in the 
history and constitution of its juridical machinery and the 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


HELP TO RECONSTRUCT A DERELICT MINING AREA 


Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., has been registered as a Public Utility 
Society (pursuant to the Industrial Utility and Provident Societies Act, 1893-1928) as an 
attempt at reconstruction by the starting and financing of industries which may give work 
to unemployed miners and others in the neighbourhood, which is the centre of one of the 
most derelict areas in the Welsh Coaifieids. 


DEVELOPING INDUSTRIES AND PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT 
‘Lhe first of these Industries—a Bootmaking Society—has been working four months. With 
a Capital of only £500 it is paying its way and providing employment for fourteen people. 


A careful detailed survey of the district is being made with the co-operation of the Agri- 
cultural and Geographical Departments of the University of Wales, Leplay House, the 


Horace Plunkett Foundation, the Co-operative Productive Federation, Ltd., and similar 
agencies. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES CAN BE STARTED AS CAPITAL IS 
AVAILABLE 


A Furniture-Making Industry is being developed, and other plans include stocking-making, 
road-making, small-holdings, hard and soft fruit, vegetable culture and poultry husbandry, etc. 


DONATIONS AND SHARE CAPITAL ARE NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELP IN THIS CONSTRUCTIVE SCHEME ? 
Write for Explanatory Memorandum to 


BRYNMAWR AND CLYDACH VALLEY INDUSTRIES, LTD., 


Po oo Registered Office, Messrs. Chalmers Wade & Co., Chartered Accountants, 24, Coleman 
INDUSTRIES % Street, London, E.C.2. Or to 
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Peter Scott, Brynmawr & Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd., Brynmawr, S. Wales. 
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SOMETHING UNIQUE IN TRAVEL 
for 1930!!! 


Great Western Railway 
LAND CRUISES 


By RAIL and ROAD 
Weekly from May 5th to September 22nd. 
First Class Rail, Motors, Hetels, Sightseeing Fees & Gratuities. 
SIX DAYS’ TOUR ... 12 guineas. 


TOUR_No. 1.—Oxford, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Hereford, 
Cambrian Coast, Vale of Llangollen, Shrews- 
bury, Shakespeare Country, &c. 

TOUR No. 2.—Torquay, South Devon, Dartmoor, Cornish 

¥ Riviera, Land’s End, Plymouth, &e. 

TOUR No. 3.—Bath, Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, “‘ Lorna Doone ” 
Country, Westward Ho! Torquay, &c. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL 
PERSONALLY CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 
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The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, 
London, W.2, will send folder with full information to any 
address upon application. 








ROWNTREES _ 
COCOA i . NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. 
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IGG“ HzaD Orrice: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
CAG a 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4 
LONDON BRANCHES +39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 


| 50-51, Lime Street, E.C.3. 
For all Classes of FIRE, ACCIDENT & MOTOR INSURANCE. 
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ramifications of its beneficent work. In 


‘“‘Ten Years’ Life 
of the League of Nations,”’ 


compiled by John Eppstein (May 
Fair Press, 7s. 6d.), we are given just the facts we all need 
to know. It is an illustrated quarto ; the genesis and growth 
of the League are described clearly and succinctly in a 
series of chapters, to each of which an introduction has been 
written by an authority of the first rank, beginning with an 
appreciation of the League by Lord Cecil of Chelwood ant 
closing with an epilogue by Professor Gilbert Murray. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
WHY DOES ONE GO ON PLAYING 2? (II) 


HY does one go on playing Bridge? I mentioned 

VW last week, first, the pleasure that one derives from 
its psychological problems. 

Secondly, there is the purely intellectual satisfaction 


which the play of the hands affords. This has been quite 
unfairly underrated by critics of the game. Nine hands out 


of ten, I agree, are of little interest once the dummy is on 
the table; the veteran of the card-table can tackle them 
without hesitation or conscious effort and will get out of 
them all there is to be got. But the tenth will demand the 


whole of his capacities and his powers of concentration ; 
he must strain every nerve—must bring to bear his whole 
accumulation of experience—to secure that extra trick that 
will win the rubber. It is partly in the bidding, and partly 
in the play, of these exceptional hands that Bridge reputa- 
tions are lost and won. These critical hands have, more- 
over, an importance which transcends their immediate re- 
sults, for the play of them reacts inevitably upon the bidding. 
‘he plaver who can be trusted in a crisis will always be 
better supported, when the hands are being bid, for if he is 
known to be good for that ‘‘ extra trick ’’ when forced into 
a corner, his partners will back him up with greater con- 
fidence. He will then be given—and will know how to utilize 
—opportunities of saving the game, or of winning it, which 
will not come the way of his weaker brethren. 

Thirdly, Bridge affords a subsidiary exercise of never- 
failing interest to the mathematically minded. This is the 
application of the laws of chance to unexpected situations. 
The laws of chance (as I have repeatedly emphasized) under- 
lie the whole structure of Bridge; to ignore them spells 
mediocrity ; to flout them spells disaster. One can never 
learn all that there is to learn about them; for no human 
brain can envisage all the situations to which they are 
directly relevant. To bid or not to bid—to double or not to 
double—to finesse or not to finesse—to finesse against A or 
to finesse against B—problems of this type are endlessly 
recurring, and always against some new background of cir- 
cumstance. Their solution depends in every case upon a 
knowledge (1) of the psychology of one’s adversaries, and 
(2) of the laws of probability. And one need not be a pro- 
fessed mathematician to enjoy the handling of them, for a 
capacity subconsciously to evaluate probabilities is the card- 
plaver’s greatest asset. It is this, in fact, that is commonly 
described as a ‘‘ card-sense.”’ 

Fourthly, there is the compilation and analysis of results 
—an aspect of the game which to some players is of no in- 
terest at all, but to others makes a very strong appeal. 


Bridge is a science, an art, and a recreation—all in one. 
As a science, it affords a two-fold opportunity. It enables 
theories—built up, in the first instance, upon the abstract 


laws of chance—to be verified and revised. And it provides 
the material from whence, in their turn, new theories can 
be derived. The statistics compiled by my friend Trinculo 
(for example), which at present ' am in process of analyzing, 
will enable me (I hope) to fraiue some new generalizations 
about certain aspects of bidding. The deduction, from the 
data amassed in the course of one’s own experience, of cor- 
rect principles of play, and the subsequent experimentation 
in the light of one’s conclusions, are among the greatest 
pleasures of the game. 


Finally, there is—for me at least—a continual urge to 
improve upon past results; to raise, though it be only by 
five points in a hundred, my present level of play. The 


golfer who, bv constant practice, succeeds in reducing his 
handicap is not better pleased than I am if I find that mv 
standard of attainment is rising. There are some who would 
argue that one’s standard of attainment at Bridge is not 
susceptible of measurement. With all respect, I differ from 
them : though to prove my contention to the satisfaction of 
the sceptical would require an article to itself 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND: 
NEW PROSPECTUS 


HE above Society’s annual premiums for whole-life 

with-profit assurances have been revised, and reduc- 

tions have been made over a large section of the table. 
The chairman at the annual general meeting held recently 
explained that changed conditions since the war, including 
rates of interest and also mortality, in respect of which the 
Society had investigated its own experience, had indicated 
reduced rates at certain representative ages for whole-life 
with-profit assurances of £100, with premiums payable in 
the first instance throughout life, and in the second case 
with annual premiums limited to twenty in number :— 


Premiums payable Premiums iimited 


Age throughout life. to 20 payments. 
next New Old New Old 
birthday. © s. d. cs. a. Ee 3s. 4. cE s. d. 
21 e < a 2 19 11 s+ 4&3 
25 > 3 10 2 6 6 3 3) a 3 4 
30 29 4 et 9 3 9 6 a 
35 16 3 21% 2 316 0 316 0 
40) 1s 1 > 6 3 4 310 4 411 


The reductions apply especially to the younger and older 
ages. It was announced at the meeting thai, in order that 
holders of whole-life with-profit policies effected at the old 
rates may not suffer any injustice on account of the reduc- 
tions mentioned, it had been decided that at future distribu- 
tions of surplus an adjustment would be made in the rever- 
sionary bonus allotted to these policies. A corresponding 
adjustment would be made in the intermediate bonus on 
such policies which became claims or were surrendered be- 
fore the date of the next investigation. 

Coincident with the Society’s reduction in rates for 
whole-life with-profit assurances, it is conducting an inten- 
sive campaign to show the superiority of whole-life assur- 
ance compared with endowment assurance as a means of 
siving financial protection of dependants. That “ real life 
assurance is whole-life assurance ”’ is illustrated very force- 
fully by means of a graph in a special leaflet. This shows 
the sum assured and accumulated bonuses (assuming that 
ihe Society’s present rate of bonus is maintained—in the 
circumstances a very reasonable assumption) of four 
policies effected by a life aged thirty next birthday at an 
annual premium of £100. At the one cxtreme a whole-life 
assurance secures initial cover of £4,051, a1: at the end of 
forty years amounts to no less than £9,‘‘1, while at the 
other extreme a twenty-years’ endowment policy has an 
initial sum assured of £1,980, and maturity amounts to 
£2,952. These figures speak for themselves. In addition to 
this striking illustration there is also included in the leaflet 
a simple rule, accompanied by a practical example, for fixing 
the amount of life assurance which is adequate for indi- 
vidual requirement. 


CONVERTING LIABILITIES INTO ASSETS 

The Law Union and Rock Insurance Company have just 
issued a prospectus illustrating a means whereby an over- 
draft at the bank or a mortgage ceases to be a burden on 
a man’s estate in the event of his death. All that is neces- 
sary is a life assurance policy of long enough date and 
sufficient amount to cover the risk. 

Rates of annual premium for short-term assurances to 
assure £500 are as follows :— 


Age next Term 


birthday. 1 year 3 years 5 years 7 years 10 years 
cs. €. ee. Z s. a. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

35 414 7 511 8 5 15 10 es 3 6 7 1 

4A) . | 3 6 010 6 6 8 615 0 i 

45 321.3 616 3 7 2 2 8 3 4 9 0 0 

50 S 7h i s - 93 4 10 4 2 11 8 9 

55 715 5 1 9 7 2 3 4 1313 4 1511 8 

60 Ww dD 0 48 9 7? 3 5 19 8 4 2118 4 


In long-term assurances, at any time, not being less than 
five vears before the expiration of the term selected, the 
policy-holder will have the option of changing the assurance 
to one for the whole of life, or to an endowment assurance, 
without further medical examination or inquiry as to health. 
The annual premiums to assure £500 are :— 


Term 
Age next 15 years 20 years 25 years 30 years 
birthday. £ s.d. £ s. a. £ 4s. d. £s.d. 
35 7 ee © 7% 0 812 6 9 5 0 
41) 810 0 910 G6 1010 0 71m 8 
45 1 7 6 1117 6 13 10 0 — 
50 13.10 0 15.15 6 - — 
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THE NATION 


Make this simple 
test to-day! 









ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
Dimes: instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 
endangering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 


BRITISH 
wape getm-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 
by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 
makers of and nerve pains or ward off colds and ‘flu take 
SANATOGEN 
“an GENASPRIN 
and 
— 
Brand From all Chemists; 
TOOTH PASTE 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. THE SAFE BRAND 
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Better than 
a Valet! 


With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even better 
than a good valet. For 
6/6 we clean, press and 
generally rejuvenate a 
complete suit so that 
it looks like new. 





May we send you one? 


We would like to send you a 
copy of “Isn’t it True?” a little 
book about our Service which is 
rather different from an ordinary 
advertising booklet. May we 
send you one? 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17 
Branches and Agents almost Everywhere. 


ere 














Choose Your Policy 
According to your Needs 
A With-Profit Policy A Without Profit Policy 


for those who wish a highly remuner- for those who wish maximum pro- 
ative investment in addition to life tection for dependants from the 
assurance cover. outset, 


A CASH BONUS POLICY 


For those who wish to combine the low cost of 
& without profit policy with a share in the 
Profits of a good bonus-paying Company. 


The only British Office offering all three types of policy is 


THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


whose reserves are calculated on a more stringent basis than 
that adopted by any other Life Office, so that the 


SECURITY 


is unrivalled and future bonuses are assured. 
The present rate of bonus is 
42/-% 
Annual and Compound, 


which, taken in conjunction with the moderate premium rates, 

renders in many cases a Standard With-Profit Policy a more 

remunerative investment = s first-class Stock Exchange 
ecurity. 


A post card asking for Booklet “R13” will bring you full 


particulars and enable you to dec ide which of the three schemes 
is best suited to your individual needs. 


he STANDARD [IF 


SSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTADLISHEO DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.tc4 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEADOFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 





















RN 


EACH YEAR 
we need 1,000,000 contributions of 


5/- FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 


5/- 


Please send your 5/- 


Tus Eant or Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Read, London, W.C.2. 


Georce F. Sure, M.A., 




















j=NO0} Saddle fase. 


Fail is the “Terry.”? A saddle is the om, 
vital part of a cycle—it can give pleasure or 
cause pain—it can increase health or threaten 
it—it can inspire the love of mileages—or dread 
of them. 

A “Terry” shapes to you, it has no hard 
spots—is perfect from the first. 

Cycle Models, 18/6. M/Cycle models, 42/-, 
36/6, 30/-. Paina from agents; in difficulty write | 


Ye List 


10 minutes a day on a “ Terry” 

Stezlstrand tenses and tones wp every muscle, 
cleans it of waste, and brings in new 
energy and power. Write now for list. 


Ae Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd. 
maa i law Redditch England. Est. 1855. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 
TRADE 
Gis in B alarms have sounded to call a halt to the 


rise in British Government securities. The deficit of 

£144 million in the national accounts reminded investors 
that nothing would be lost by waiting to see what new 
taxation Mr. Snowden had to impose in the Budget. The 
money market also began to canvass a rise in discount 
rates, anticipating that with the end of the heavy revenue 
collections Treasury bill issues would now begin to in- 
crease. Moreover, it is argued that the recrudescence of 
‘** builishness ’? in the New York stock market may cause 
the Federal Reserve authorities to maintain their redis- 
count rate at 3} per cent. At the time of writing the 
market rate of discount for three months bills in London is 
22 per cent. Bank rate at 3} per cent. is therefore still 
ineffective and only the fear of a further flight from sterling 
into dollar securities can be preventing the Bank of Eng- 
land from lowering it to 3 per cent. This thought will no 
doubt annoy business men, who are already chafing under 
the rule of the joint stock banks to charge traders a 
minimum rate of 5 per cent. on their overdrafts whatever 
Bank rate may be. However, it is not so much the 
cheapening of the price of credit, but an increase in its 
volume that matters, and if the new Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company which is being formed under the 
auspices of the Bank of England with a capital of 
£6,000,000 will really extend new credits to industries for 
reconstruction, the trade outlook of this country will 
assume a more hopeful aspect. 


* * * 


The Bank of England might well! lower its rate to 
3 per cent. and trust to the good sense of British investors. 
The condition of the New York markets, where stocks are 
selling at new high levels for the year in spite of a lack of 
encouraging news from business, should be sufficient to 
frighten off all but the hardiest speculators. And while it 
may be granted that British industries, having to export a 
quarter to a third of their products overseas, and finding 
that some of their best customers are impoverished by the 
slump in the prices of primary products, may take a 
longer time to recover than American industries which sell 
no more than one tenth of their goods overseas, yet recent 
reports of leading British companies in various trades 


—Associated Portland Cement, British Aluminium, 
Imperial! Chemical, and United Mbolasses—are a 
reminder that sterling is not without its promising 
equity stocks. These companies are all examples 


of * rationalization ’’ in their respective industries. For 
example, the Associfted Portland Cement group, which in 
1924 was suffering from over-capitalization and small, 
obsolete plants, has since spent over £1,600,060 on recon- 
struction and new plant, has increased its output by about 
36 per cent., and its export trade by 24 per cent., has 
reduced its manufacturing costs by about 40 per cent., and 
has been able to increase its net profits by 200 per cent., 
although selling prices have fallen in the intervening period 
by 25 per cent. An American company might be proud 
of this record. 
* * > 


The British Aluminium Company presents another 
record of conservative and progressive finance. Its trading 
profits over the last four years have been steadily main- 
tained and the dividends on its ordinary shares limited to 
less than half their earnings. This Company owns bauxite 
properties in the South of France and North of Ireland 
and manufacturing plants in Ireland, Scotland, England, 
and Norway. It controls the North British Aluminium 
Company which owns the aluminium works in Inverness- 
shire. This Company has constructed the largest hydro- 
electric installation in the British Isles, the work involv- 
ing the conversion of Loch Ericht into a reservoir and the 
driving of a fifteen-mile pressure tunnel to the hillside 


IN 
AND THE BANK—SOME BRITISH INDUSTRIALS—CANADIAN EAGLE 


THE City 


overlooking Loch Rannoch by means of which a fall of 
450 feet is obtained. When completed these works will 
develop 120,000 horse power. Production of aluminium 
at these works began last December, and the directors ex- 
pect to dispose of the new output without any difficulty. 
The present market prices, earnings, dividends, and yields 
ef these four British industrial shares are shown in the 
followng table :— 


Yield Yield 
on on 
Highest Present Earn- Earn- on 

Price Price ings Divs. ings Divs. 
1929  (ex.div. % % % % 

Assctd. Portland 

Cement is 32/6 25/43 10.0 8.0 7.9 6.3 
British Aluminium — 52/- 46/6 25.20 10.0 10.8 4.3 
imperial Chemical 45/6 26/3 12.5 8 9.5 6.1 
United Molasses 83 59-16 41.1 25* 5.0t 4.5 
Cunard Steamship  34/- 23/14 15.4 (fe 13.1 6.5 


*Plus capital bonus 50 per cent. 

+ Allowing for reduced percentage 
proportionately to increased capital. 
* * * 


The 1929 report of the United Molasses Company 
deserves some comment. We have always urged that the 
Companies Act should be amended so as te compel holding 
companies to publish a consolidated income account and 
balance-sheet disclosing the exact earnings and assets of the 
subsidiary companies. Whether the United Molasses 
directors have a livelier sense of public duty than others 
or have been educated in the science of accounting by their 
accountant colleague, Sir James Cooper, we do not know, 
but they have presented this year a consolidated iacome 
account and balance-sheet in addition to the ‘ legal ” 
accounts. The directors’ report is also exceptionally in- 
formative. It contains most of the information which a 
chairman usually imparts to the attenuated and unrepresen- 
tative body of shareholders attending a general meeting. 
A brief history is given of the Company together with a 
lecture, as graceful as any broadcast by the B.B.C., upon 
the uses of molasses and the growth of the molasses trade. 
We are told that the world produces about 6 to 7 million 
tons of molasses a year, of which United Molasses handles 
one-third, primarily as a transport and trading company, 
not as a producer. But what the report does not explain 
is precisely why and how the net profits applicable to the 
ordinary shares have jumped from £131,621 in 1928 to 
£982,147 in 1929. 


earnings 


and dividends 


* * * 

The Canadian Eagie participating preference shares 
seem to present a fair gamble. In 1928 this Company, 
which has the settled refining, shipping, and marketing 
business of the old Mexican Eagle, and is now refining 
Venezuelan crude oil in addition, had to make good its 
guarantee of the first preference dividends of Mexican 
Eagle, so that it had little surplus after paying its own first 
preference share dividends. In respect of 1929, however, 
it is expected that the Mexican Eagle will be able to look 
after its own first preference dividends and so leave the 
Canadian Eagle free to distribute its surplus among its 
participating preferred and ordinary shares. After its first 
preference shares have received a 7 per cent. dividend the 
participating preferred rank for a dividend of 23.88 Canadian 
cents per share. Allowing for a 19 per cent. increase only 
in its net profits, we estimate that Canadian Eagle should 
have a surplus of about $1,957,064 to provide for its par- 
ticipating preferred dividends of $203,850. The ordinary 
shares are next entitled to a dividend of 23.88 Canadian 
cents per share, which unfortunately requires approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, after which the participating preferred 
and ordinary rank pari passu. At the present price of 
13s. 9d. the participating preferred shares, if the dividend 
is paid, would return a yield of 7.3 per cent. The first 
preference $3 shares at 12s. 9d. allow a yield of 6.6 per 
cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





VICKERS, LIMITED 


The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of Vickers, Limited, 
was held on Tuesday last, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W., General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. 
Lawrence, G.C.B. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Your directors’ reports and accounts 
for the year ended December 31st last are before you. As men- 
tioned therein there are included the trading profits on certain 
armament and other contracts which, under the terms of the 
agreement for sale to Vickers-Armstrongs, were retained and 
completed by your company, and also the profit accrued due 
on work in progress at December 3lst, 1927. 

The proposals for naval disarmament, if successful, may 
naturally have an adverse effect on the trading results of 
Vickers-Armstrongs should any material reduction in arma- 
ments result. The production of armaments is a highly tech- 
nical business, the plant employed of a very special character, 
the degree of accuracy required only made possible by the 
employment of carefully trained workers, 

We cannot “turn guns into ploughshares’”’ without scrap- 

ing practically the whole of the plant required for the produc- 

tion of guns, and substituting for the workers accustomed to 
gun-production other men trained from youth in the manufac- 
ture of ploughshares. On that aspect of the question I can 
speak with authority. 

As regards the future of your company, it is important that 
you should realize the position and draw your own conclusions. 
Vickers, Limited, is now a holding company. The armament 
business is in the hands of Vickers-Armstrongs, in which com- 
pany you are far the largest shareholders and which in its 
turn is the largest shareholder in the English Steel Corpora- 
tion, makers of heavy and light steel forgings, and other purely 
commercial steels. 

Other interests are represented by your holding in the 
Metropolitan-Cammell Company, manufacturers of rolling stock 
ofall kinds. You are the sole proprietors of Vickers Aviation 
anl the Supermarine Company, and of certain other smaller 
businesses such as Ioco, Cooke, Troughton and Simms, and 
Bobys. 

Your interests are varied, but they are predominantly depen- 
a armaments and shipbuilding. As regards the former, 
you know the situation and the world tendency. As regards the 
latter, 50 per cent. of the berths in this country are vacant. 

The Report was adopted. 
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“On every Bookstall, in every cultured 
Household, at every Club and Library 
—everywhere supreme in its 


THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Published on the 15th of each month. § 


ONE SHILLING. 3 


Founded over 30 years ago by W. T. Stead, 
and now edited by Wickham Steed, it is the 
Magazine of liberal thought and World 
Progress. It stands for Individual Justice 
and International Understanding. It is 
the greatest authority in the English- 
speaking world on Foreign Affairs. It is 
an essential in keeping abreast of Modern 


class.”" 


999996 9409048956069 


Price - 
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thought. 

Take a Postal Subscription NOW. 15/- for 3 

a year; 7/6 for 6 months ; 3/9 for 3 months. 3 
s THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 3 
3 109, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 3 
$ Telephone: HOLBORN 4896, 3 
$ $ 


$999 9 99 99999999 998999 9999999959599999696669 





ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of Odhams Press, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, March 27th, at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the chairman) said that the net profit 
for the year was the record figure of £203,653, which compared 
With £176,783 for 1928, £151,753 for 1927, and £116,872 for 1926. 
They were able to say of last year’s working, as they did of 
that preceding it, that the business of the company continued 
to grow, that they had had a larger gross turnover, a larger 
gross profit, and a larger net profit than in any previous year 
of the company’s existence. 

In July last, Mr. Elias had suggested the desirability of 
coming to an arrangement with the “Daily Herald’ and 
developing it into a paper worthy of the large party it repre- 
sented. Negotiations followed, lines of demarcation were agreed, 
and the result was the ‘‘ Daily Herald’’ in the form made 
familiar to the shareholders during the last ten days. 

Naturally the question of the political opinion of the paper 
had been keenly present in the minds of the directors. Ought 
Odhams Press to become interested in any paper whatever its 
politics when the views of the board and of the shareholders 
were necessarily of such great divergence? The answer which 
had finally prevailed with them all was that they were trustees, 
charged with the use of valuable plant and machinery with the 
object of earning the best return for some 9,000 or 10,000 share- 
holders of all shades of opinion. 

The shareholders would rightly understand that the con- 
sideration of the financial arrangements alone had involved a 
considerable amount of time and thought on the part of the 
board, but that was little compared with the expenditure of 
devoted labour that the managing director, in addition to all 
his other duties, had given to every detail of the enlarged paper. 
There was a certain monotony in commending year by year 
Mr. Elias’s labours to the shareholders’ grateful attention, but 
each year he seemed to surpass himself. The thanks of the 
meeting were due to Mr. Elias and also to all the heads of 
departments, and to those must be added their thanks to their 
employees throughout. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

















FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


is now edited by 


NORMAN ANGELL, M.P. 


and will henceforth be a 


DIGEST AND INTERPRETATION 


OF CURRENT EVENTS AND 

OPINIONS DESIGNED TO | 

CLARIFY INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES FOR 


THE BUSY 
3>- 


4/- YEAR. 34, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.!. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





REFORMED INNS. 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
a: INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEop.e’s 
REFRESHMENT Howse Association, Lrp. 
’.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 





ORTMERION HOTEL, 
Near PENRHYNDEUDRAETH, 
NOW OPEN for Season, April Ist. 


N. WALES. 
New Sea Terrace and Loggias. 





THE UNIQUE CHARM OF SOUTHWOLD. 
pHs PICTURESQUE SMALL TOWN on the Suffolk Coast is 


an ideal place for those who desire a few days’ complete change and 
rest. The Town itself, with its wonderful Church and quaint “ greens” and 
great, high Common commanding extensive views over sea and land, is different 
from the usual seaside resorts. : 

Across the river is WALBERSWICK, the haunt of nearly all artists and 
of many famous authors for some fifty years past, and from here are many 
beautiful walks or rides, either along the beach or across the silent marshes, 
to the lost city of DUNWICH, or over hilly gorse and heather commons flanked 
by woods to BLYTHBURGH, with its noble church, or WENHASTON, with 
the large medizval picture of “ The Doom.” 

From Southwold delightful short motor excursions may be made to 
FRAMLINGHAM (20 miles), with its vast castle and church, with splendid 
monuments of the tragic Howards, or to WINGFIELD CASTLE (21 miles), the 
great Manor House of the ill-fated Dukes of Suffolk, with the beautiful effigy 
of Elizabeth Plantagenet in the church adjoining, or to ALDEBURGH 
THORPENESS (18 miles) and ORFORD, remote from modern life, with the 
great Norman keep still dominating town and coast. 

Southwold provides excellent sea angling, and there is an attractive 18-hole 
golf course. By train from London it is about two hours to SAXMUNDHAM 
(14 miles) and a little more to DARSHAM (7 miles), HALESWORTH (9 miles). 
where motors from hotels meet visitors by appointment. 

There is THE SWAN HOTEL (h. & c. water in every bedroom) in the 
Market Place, a well-known and most comfortable hotel with a century’s 
reputation (Tel. 5), and also a smaller, THE CROWN HOTEL, an old Georgian 
Inn recently reconstructed (Tel. 53), both well known for the excellence of 
their catering. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal: Grorce Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £800 are 
awarded annually to students of the college. 
Calendar 1s., by post is. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C.4. 





, 
ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. Morrram, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, 








PERSONAL. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 
(CURATIVE RHYTHM TREATMENT. (Under distinguished 


Medica! Patronage). Miss Anne Walton gives a Training Course to those 
seeking a career. For terms, etc., apply the Principal, Radiant Health Institute, 
181, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of Assistant 

_ Lecturer in Education. Preference will be given to a woman with qualifi- 
cations in Modern Languages. Salary, £300 per annum. The appointment will 
date from September 15th, 2 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
applications must be received on before Saturday, April 26th, 1930. 
EDWIN DREW, Registrar. 


whom 


Singleton Park, Swansea. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF “EDUCATION. 


A VACANCY will occur in September, 1930, for a WOMAN 
LECTURER IN HISTORY and the teaching of History. A good 
Honours Degree, not less than three years’ experience in school teaching, 
and post-graduate training essential. 
Stipend beginning £200 per annum. 
Three copies of applications and of testimonials should be sent not later 
than May 18th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
= : C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
April, 1930. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for University Readerships in (I) Economics with special reference to 
Banking and Currency, (II) Economics with special reference to Industrial 
Organization, and (III) International History, tenable at the London School of 
Economics. Initial salary in each case £550 a year. Applications (12 copies) 
must be received not later than first post on May Ist, 1980, by the Academic 
ys ow of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
e obtained. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applications for a trained 
Children’s Librarian. 

The salary is in accordance with the Corporation scale for women library 
assistants. At the age of 23 the salary is £120 per annum, and proceeds by 
annual increments of £10 to £150 per annum, and then, provided that the 
Assistant holds the Diploma of the Library Association or the University of 
London School of Librarianship, by further annual increments of £10 to £200 
per annum. 

Applications with copies of not more than three recent testimonials should 
reach the Chief Librarian, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, not later 


than Wednesday, April 23rd. 
JOHN M. NEWNHAM, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Croydon. 
April ist, 1980. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 6th, at 11. 
SIR ALBION BANERJI, C.S.1., C.LE. 
“Indian Educational Problems.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Patterns free. 


R EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 


James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis'’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole 
makers, Howarths, 478, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 
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